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Nothing seems more remote than a period that 
is just over and so the late ’twenties, when the 
Age of Jazz reached its apogee, is to us more 
distant than the Regency. Those tubular short- 
| skirted women with their flat chests and cloche 





hats; those men in “Oxford bags” or plus 
fours; did they really inhabit the world of only 
yesterday? 

It was an age when there was something 
slightly hysterical about “modernity”. Even life 
in the open air had lost its leisure and its poise. 
The river had been re-discovered, but to use it as 
1H a means of transport was “definitely dated”. 

| Definitely! was the catch word. And definitely 
| punts were too slow and the high-powered car 
| the only acceptable means of transport. 
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The country inn has come into its own again, 
but now witha difference. Smart people call it a 
road house and it probably has a chromium- 
plated bar offering a variety of cocktails. A 
knowledge of their combinations is one of the 
marks of culture; as much a certificate of sophis- 
tication as a passion for jazz. 

Music was everywhere and, of course, canned. 
And it was the strident music of the jungle 
filtered through the sophisticated vulgarity of 
Tin-pan Alley. The dances were borrowed, 
too, and from the same source, for “‘civilised”’ 
people can never invent a dance. 

And so to the tune of “‘Dance, Little Lady”, 
the Age of Jazz glided on with Whitbread’s as a 
refreshing accompaniment. 
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Foreword 


MONG PORTRAITS OF KING GEORGE III 
A« to illustrate Sir Lewis Namier’s 
personal study of that monarch in 

our present issue, is Matthew Coles Wyatt’s 
splendid equestrian statue which looks 
westward from Cockspur Street towards 
the end of Pall Mall. A dignified, yet also 
a life-like, effigy, it recalls the modest, affec- 
tionate, elderly gentleman whom Fanny 
Burney knew and loved. But the history 
of the statue is curious. Mr. Rupert Gunnis, 
author of a monumental and authoritative 
Dictionary of British Sculptors, 1660-1851,' 
describes the numerous and dramatic 
difficulties against which the sculptor 
laboured. First, the homeliness of the 
King’s pigtail aroused an army of hostile 
critics. Next, there was a question of where 
the statue should stand ; and, Waterloo 
Place having been provisionally chosen, 
it was objected that, in that position, “ the 


‘ Dictionary of British Sculptors, 1660-1851, by 


Rupert Gunnis, 548 pp., 32 pp. plates. (Odhams 
Press, 63s.) 


Duke of York on his column would be 
turning his back on his royal father.” 
Meanwhile there had been an attempt at 
sabotage ; and, when the statue was 
finally erected, a Mr. Williams, the banker 
of Cockspur Street, who had already en- 
gaged in “two months of tedious and 
expensive litigation,” to prevent an irre- 
parable injury being inflicted on his 
premises, closed his bank and drew all the 
blinds as though for a day of public mourn- 
ing. Wyatt had originally planned a 
representation of the sovereign in a four- 
horse chariot, attended by Fame and 
Victory, crushing Faction, a hydra-headed 
monster, beneath his triumphant chariot- 
wheels. Luckily perhaps, he did not com- 
plete the project. Unluckily, the “ gorgeous 
gold colour” of the new bronze has long 
ago been weathered away. But the pig- 
tailed monarch who dominates Cockspur 
Street remains one of the most distinguished 
and likeable features of the modern London 
street-scene. 
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ZINC... 


Watkins’ Universal Microscope described by him in 
his book ** L’Exercise du Microscope,” published in 
1754 was another scientific step forward in which 
brass has contributed. An alloy of zinc and copper, 
brass has served science well in the making of those 
instruments which have been so necessary to progress. 






























Zinc of 99-99+-°% purity with certain other metals 
added in small quantities, forms a resultant alloy of 
high impact and tensile strength, also ductile and 
durable. This alloy is known as Mazak and is used 
for pressure die casting. Pressure die casting.is a 
process of producing castings by forcing molten 
metal under pressure into steel dies, thus hundreds 
of thousands of parts may be produced from one 
impression with little or no dimensional change. 
Complex parts can be made at one operation and 
with the elimination of costly machining, the pro- 
cess is an extremely rapid one. This process pro- Pere 
duces numerous articles in everyday use; motor car half a: 








radiator grilles, carburettors, toys, kitchen equip- passec 
ment, office machinery and articles as small as a zip lished 
G2 fastener element. Such contributions to our creature of Bri 
= comforts command at least our thanks to Zinc. to Ch 
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THE FOURTH EXTRACT FROM 


Arthur Bryant’s 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND 


THE FOUNDING OF 
THE NORMAN KINGDOM 













FEW THOUSAND NORMAN KNIGHTS 

and men-at-arms had conquered 
cee a nation of between a million and a 
half and two million people. Six centuries had 
passed since the Angles and Saxons had estab- 
lished their kingdoms in the Roman province 
of Britain, and four since England’s conversion 
to Christianity—distances of time as great as 
those which divide us from the days of Edward 
III and Elizabeth. England had led western 
Europe in monastic learning when the Nor- 
mans’ ancestors had been savages. Her crafts- 
men were famous throughout Christendom! and 
her patient, industrious husbandmen, with their 
love of the soil and genius for managing their 
local affairs, had given her the framework of 
village and shire. She was still what Alfred’s 
successors had made her—the best adminis- 
tered and richest of the western kingdoms. 


‘So were her craftswomen. The beautiful 
Bayeux tapestry which was made to record the story 


of _ Conquest is now believed to have been English 
work. 


* Wil 











William had no wish to destroy such an 


inheritance. Adventurer though he was, 
he had his race’s genius for creative order. 
At first, like Canute, he tried to govern his new 
realm with the help of the English lords and 
prelates who accepted his conquest. Many of 
his earliest officials were English, and some of 
his first writs and charters were issued in Eng- 
lish. But he was faced by two inescapable diffi- 
culties. One was the necessity of rewarding the 
followers with whom he had won and without 
whom he could not maintain his throne. The 
other was the obstinacy of the English and 
their hatred of foreigners, particularly the 
French. William began by confiscating only 
the lands of those who had fought against him 
at Hastings and whom, in keeping with his 
claim to be the Confessor’s heir, he treated as 
traitors. But the discontent aroused by the 
arrogance of his acquisitive barons and their 
rough knights forced him to carry the process 
of confiscation further. A widespread rising 
three years after the conquest he suppressed 





with terrifying ruthlessness. During the next 
generation, seizing on every act of disobedience 
or rebellion, he transferred the ownership of 
almost every large estate from English hands to 
Norman. At the end of his twenty years’ reign 
there were only two major English landowners 
left—Thurkill of Arden and Colswein of 
Lincoln—one English bishop, the saintly 
Wulfstan of Worcester, and three English 
abbots. Almost every other Englishman held 
his land at the will of some Norman. 

In this way William substituted for the old 
aristocratic direction of the State a new and far 
more efficient one. He resumed the royal rights 
over the nation’s land that his Anglo-Saxon 
predecessors had improvidently ‘“‘ booked ” 
away. He kept a fifth for himself and his family, 
and a quarter for the Church. Of the remainder 
he redistributed all but an insignificant fraction 
—the property of small English and Danish 
freeholders—among his hundred and seventy 
chief Norman and French followers on strictly 
defined conditions of military service. Nearly 
half of this went to ten men. Having learnt 
from his harsh life that no State or throne was 
safe unless organized for instant war, the king 
attached to every grant of land an inescapable 
martial obligation. In return for their great 
fiefs or “ honours,” as they were called, his 
tenants-in-chief, including bishops and abbots, 
had to swear to support the Crown with a fixed 
number of mounted and armoured knights, to 
pay specified dues at stated times, and to attend 
the royal courts and councils. To meet these 
commitments they in turn began to farm out 
their lands on similar terms to professional 
knights or fighting-men, whom they “ en- 
feoffed ” as their vassals. 

Thus every substantial holding of land, 
whoever its immediate occupier, was made to 
furnish and maintain an armoured, mounted 
and battle-trained knight ready to take the field 
at any moment. As well as serving the needs 
of its peasant cultivators, who had to perform 
the same manual services for its new owner 
as its old, it became a knight’s fief or fee, 
itself part of some greater fief or “ honour.” 
If its feudal holder failed to perform his 
military services, it reverted to the overlord to 
whom he had sworn allegiance for it. It could 
neither be broken up nor sold without the 
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latter’s consent, and on its holder’s death hij 
heir, after paying a fine and doing homage 
had to render the same services. 

To a large extent this system had alread 
been established in France and other parts o 
western Europe. Yet it was unique—a mark o 
William’s creative genius—in its identificatio 
of the protection of the fief with that of th 
realm. It was the absence of this that had s 
troubled his own early life in Normandy an 
broken up the old English kingdom. In th 
Conqueror’s new England the holder of every 
substantial military fief had to do homage fo! 
it, not only to his overlord, but to the Crown) 

For after William had crushed two rebellions, 
in which disloyal Norman tenants-in-chief had 
called out their vassals against him, and at 
time when a new rising and Danish invasior 
were threatened, he held, at the Christma 
feast and council at Gloucester in 1085, “ very 
deep speech with his wise men.” Next year he 
summoned a meeting at Salisbury, not only o/ 
his tenants-in-chief, but of all principal land-| 


holders in the country. And by making them) 


swear to obey him even against their own over- 
lords, he made them directly responsible to the 
Crown as in no other state in Europe. By this 
simple device he turned feudalism, without 
weakening its military efficiency, into an instru- 
ment of royal power. He became not only, like 
the king of France, the nominal lord para- 
mount of the realm, but the actual one. He was 





able to do so because, having conquered 
England and its land, he started with a clean 
slate. 

Nor did William make his nobles rulers of 
provinces like their English predecessors or 
their counterparts in France. Whether by 
accident or design, he scattered their estates 
about the country. This not only made it 
harder for them to rebel, but forced them to 
think in national as well as regional terms. 
Abroad the feudal count, like the old Anglo- 
Saxon earl, thought only of his county or 
province ; in England, like the king himself, 
he had to think of the country as a whole. 
Henry de Ferrers, rewarded with 114 manors 
in Derbyshire, was given 96 in thirteen other 
counties. A still greater tenant-in-chief, Robert 
de Mortain, held his 793 manors in twenty 
different shires. The only exceptions were on 
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By courtesy of the Public Records Office 


A page on Sussex from the Domesday Book, compiled for 
“* a merciless taxer”’ 


the Welsh and Scottish borders, where the local 
magnates needed vast powers to keep the tribes- 
men of the Celtic West and North at bay. The 
prince bishop of Durham, and the earls of 
Chester, Shrewsbury, and Hereford, ruled 
what were later called counties palatine. Yet 
even these were small compared with the 
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independent provinces of France, and the king 
appointed to them only men he could trust. He 
watched them very closely. Within half 
a century of the conquest only two of 
these compact, semi-independent jurisdictions 
remained. 

William thus restored to England what it 











By courtesy of the Trustees 


of the British Museum 


“* So very stern was he and hot” ; an impression from 
a mould of William the Conqueror’s Great Seal 


had lacked since the days of Edgar and Canute 
—an effective central power. She had collapsed 
because, in the absence of a king strong enough 
to control them, her nobles had refused to work 
together. Having spent the greater part of his 
life trying to teach those of his own land to do 
so, William shaped the kingdom’s feudal law 
so as to compel her new lords to render com- 
mon service to the Crown. Like the master 
statesman he was, he made this their interest 
as well as their duty. If, through passion or 
impulse, they ignored it, they soon discovered 
their mistake. So did their fellows who wit- 
nessed their fate. 

Within these limits—a framework of dis- 
cipline in which every baron enjoyed his just 
feudal rights but no more—William scrupu- 
lously respected the “ liberties ” of his nobles. 
They were the instrument by which he ruled. 
Less than two hundred French-speaking barons 
—closely inter-related and accustomed to 
working together—and five or six thousand 
knights became the principal land-holders of 
England. Having both a duty and incentive to 
protect the Conquest, they guaranteed its 
permanence. They formed a new ruling caste ; 
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a warrior aristocracy that possessed not only 
privilege but creative energy. The names they 
brought from their Norman homes are writ 
on our maps and across our history—Mont- 
gomery and Mandeville, de Warenne and 
Giffard, Baldwin and Mortimer, Mowbray 
and Beaumont, Neville and Lacy, Bohun and 
Courcy, Beauchamp and Percy. 

Beneath this military superstructure the 
Conqueror had the sense to leave England 
much as it was. Instead of uprooting its com- 
plex polity, he adapted it, with his flexible 
Norman genius, to his own ends. He kept the 
Witenagemot, which became the Great Council 
of his tenants-in-chief, lay and ecclesiastical. 
He kept the elaborate secretarial and financial 
machinery which the English kings had devised 


for raising gelds and land-taxes, and for sending I under I 
out enquiries and orders to their officers in the : 


shires. He kept the old divisions of shire and | 


hundred ; the shire-courts where, under the 
royal sheriff’s eye, the freemen interpreted the 
customary law of the locality, and the hundred- 
courts where representatives of the villages— 
priest, reeve and leading peasants—settled their 
disputes and answered for breaches of the peace. 
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He left unchanged the free communities of the 
Danelaw, and the ancient tenures by which the 
Kentish cultivators were protected in their 
holdings. He left, too, with the Norman manor 
superimposed on it for military and taxing 
purposes, the Midland English village, with 
its strip-divided fields, its hereditary rights of 
cattle-pasture and pig-pannage, its communal 
system of cultivation and wide variety of 
tenures. He left the Londoners the rights they 
had always enjoyed under their elected port- 
reeve and burgesses. “‘ I will,” he wrote, “ that 
ye be worthy of all the laws that ye were worthy 
of in King Edward’s day and . . . that every 
child be his father’s heir . . . and I will not 
endure that any man offer wrong to you.” And 
he kept the old Anglo-Saxon shire—fyrd or 
militia—an invaluable counterpoise to the 
Norman feudal array. It was this even more 
than the Oath of Salisbury that gave the 
monarchy in England a power enjoyed in no 
other European State. 

Above all, William kept the English con- 
ception of service to the Crown as the basis of 
landed tenure, and the English tradition that 
an oath of fealty to the king was more binding 
than an oath of homage to a liege-lord. It 
made him something more than a leader of 
Norman freebooters in a conquered land. 
In his charters and proclamations to English 
and Normans alike, he repeatedly stressed 
that he was the successor of the English kings. 
Their institutions, however decayed under the 
Jast feeble athelings, became in his strong, 
capable hands the instruments of a growing 
monarchical power. By building on the founda- 
tions of Alfred and his heirs, he made England 
what it had been a century before—the most 
united and, therefore, strongest State in 
Christendom. 

Wherever an English institution could 
serve his end, William improved on it. Having 
got rid of the independent provincial earls who 
under Ethelred and the Confessor had acquired 
the un-English right to own and rule land 
without relation to the service to the Crown for 
which it had been granted, he used in their place 
the sheriffs or royal officials with whom his 
predecessors had vainly tried to check the earls’ 
powers. The Norman sheriff administered the 
royal estates in the shire, presided at its court, 








collected the taxes, and led the shire militia 
in time of war or rebellion. This linked the 
Crown with the forces, so strong in medieval 
society, of local patriotism and self-interest 
and made for national unity. So did the system 
—possibly brought from France, but adapted 
also from Anglo-Saxon and Danish practice— 
by which sworn juries or panels of neighbours 
were made judges of local questions of fact. 
William used these repeatedly to discover the 
rights of the Crown against his powerful 
Norman followers and the taxable value of 
their estates. 


For most Englishmen all this was a terribly 
painful process. It was like some drastic opera- 
tion carried out on the body of a prostrate nation 
without an anaesthetic. “Cold heart and 
bloody hand,” wrote a Norse poet, “ now rule 
the English land.” William was guilty, in his 
own dying words, of “‘the barbarous murder of 
many thousands, both young and old, of that 
fine race of people.”*? To many the Conquest 
brought bitter tragedy ; the families of those 
who died in battle, the peasants on the line of 
march, the thanes whose lands were seized to 
provide fiefs for William’s foreign barons and 
knights. All who made the least resistance were 
ruthlessly stripped of their estates in pursuit 
of the royal policy. Most of the old English 
nobles and those who survived Hastings and 
the later rebellions in the West, North and 
Midlands, became mere farmers ; at Marsh 
Gibbon in Buckinghamshire—the Conqueror’s 
great tax-survey records—Aethelric, the former 
owner, “ now holds it of William the son of 
Ansculf, in heaviness and misery.”* Some fled 
to Scotland, where they strengthened the 
Saxon elements of that wild land, or took service 
in the Varangian bodyguard of the Greek 
Emperor at Constantinople. A few brave men, 
preferring liberty to life, took to the marshes 
and forests as outlaws, like Hereward the Wake, 
a small Lincolnshire landowner who held out 

2 “ T have persecuted its native inhabitants beyond 
all reason. Whether gentle or simple, I have cruelly 
oppressed them; many I unjustly disinherited ; 
innumerable multitudes, especially in the county 
of York, perished through me by fire or the sword.” 
Ordericus Vitalis, The Ecclesiastical History cit. 
English Historical Documents I, 286. 


3“* Graviter et miserabiliter”—one of the few 
human touches in that grim, invaluable record. 








in the Fens till 1071. “‘ Most,” as William 
Fuller wrote six centuries later, ‘‘ betook them- 
selves to patience, which taught many a noble 
hand to work, foot to travel, tongue to entreat.” 

Humbler folk were left in possession of their 
holdings ; Norman and English alike would 
have starved otherwise. Yet many of them were 
subjected to the tyranny of the special courts 
which the Conqueror set up in the forests, 
still covering more than a quarter of the land, 
to preserve the red and fallow deer for his 
hunting. “He loved the tall stags like a 
father,” we are told. To guard them his forest 
officers put out the eyes of any man found 
killing hart or hind, and mutilated poor peas- 
ants caught in the woods with dogs or arrows. 
In these sacred precincts even the lopping of a 
bough was punished. Rich and poor alike 
murmured at the king’s forest laws, but “‘ he 
was so sturdy that he recked nought of them.” 

William was hard and ruthless : “so stark 
a man,” an English monk called him. When 
some rebellious townsmen in his native Nor- 
mandy mocked him for his tanner’s blood, he 
had them flayed alive and their skins hung from 
the walls. After the second rising of the 
northern counties in 1070, when five hundred 
Norman knights were massacred at Durham, 
he so harried the countryside that along the 
road from York to Durham not a house 
remained standing. Even the northern capital 
and its famous minster were burnt. It took the 


North generations to recover. Seventeen years. 


later the royal commissioners, surveying the 
tax capacity of Yorkshire, entered against place 
after place the grim word, “‘ Waste.” 

Above all, William was a merciless taxer. 
His first act after his coronation was to “ lay 
on a geld exceeding stiff.” Close-fisted and 
grasping—a monk complained that, while the 
Saxon kings gave their courtiers four meals a 
day, he gave his only one—he had compiled 
after 1085, mainly that he might tax his realm 
more closely, a record of all feudal holdings 
directly or indirectly liable to the Crown. “ So 
narrowly did he cause the survey to be made,” 
wrote an English chronicler, “ that there was 
not one single hide nor rood of land, nor—it is 
shameful to tell, but he thought it no shame to 
do—was there an ox, cow or swine that was not 
set down in the writ.”” Using commissioners to 





hold local enquiries or inquests in every shir 
and hundred, he had recorded, with met 
culous efficiency,’ the ownership and taxabk 
value of every manor or village under lordship, 
both at the Conquest and at the time of th 
survey. This included the number of its hide 
or ploughlands,° of the freemen, villeins, cotta 
and slaves living on it, of its mills, fish-ponds 
and plough-teams, the extent of its woodland, 
meadow and pasture—everything, in short, 
that was capable of being taxed. Originally 
drawn up on long parchment rolls stored in the 
Treasury at Winchester, the survey was copied 
into two volumes christened by the English 
““ Domesday ” because there was no apped 
against it. It was the most remarkable adminis- 
trative document of the age ; there is nothing 
like it in the contemporary annals of any other 
country. It enabled the king to know the 
landed wealth of his entire realm ; “ how it 
was peopled and with what sort of men,” 
what their rights were, and how much they 
were worth. 

The taxation William imposed fell directly 
on the rich, but, as the rich could pass it on, 
even more severely on the poor. The peasants’ 
burdens, the labour and boon services 
demanded of them by their lords, became 
heavier. The English thane, who had taken 
part of the village produce as his due and 
occasionally summoned its reluctant young 
men from the plough to serve in the eal- 
dorman’s levies, was supplanted by a Norman 
or Frenchman. There was a new face—and 4 
new tongue spoken—at the manor house. It is 
never pleasant to have to pay taxes and rent. 
It is far worse to have to pay them to a foreigner. 
And these foreigners were great sticklers for 
their rights. They left no-one in any doubt 
that they were the masters of the country and 
regarded the natives as a conquered race. In 
those harsh years when Norman knight and | 
English churl were learning uneasily to live 
together, many an English back must have | 





‘He employed a second body of commissioners | 
to check the findings of the first. c 

5 Usually reckoned at about 120 acres, though its 
size varied in different parts of the country. 

® Dialogue of the Exchequer. One volume was fot 
the rich counties of Essex, Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
the other—in less detail—for the rest of England 
south of the Tees. 
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Rochester keep, built by Gundulf in 1077 


“* Little islands of foreign 








smarted from the lash of a French man-at- 
arms. So must many a sullen English heart. 

Behind the Norman knight’s bailiff, with his 
bullying ways and grasping demands, was the 
castle which his master built to house his 
retainers and overawe the neighbourhood. 
Everywhere, on strategic hill and vantage point, 
the castles rose—little islands of foreign power 
in a subjected countryside : the high, circular, 
moated mound, raised by English labour and 
crowned by a wooden, and often later stone, 
keep or tower ; the outer bailey with its earth- 
work enclosure and barracks, whence knights 
and men-at-arms rode forth to police and 
terrorize the countryside ; the moat with its 
drawbridge. Even proud London was over- 
awed by its Tower, begun in wood immediately 
after the Conquest and in stone a generation 
later.’ The heavily armoured Norman warriors 
—retainers or cnihtas as the English called 
them—who garrisoned these strong-points had 
the whip-hand of the countryside. A poor man, 
if he was to live and till the soil in peace, had 
to make what terms he could with them. Other- 
wise he might find his house burnt over his 
head, his wife and children driven into the 
woods, and himself thrown into a stinking 
dungeon. 


Yet the Norman Conquest brought com- 
pensations to the underdog. William the 
Conqueror conquered something more than 
England. He used the heritage of Alfred to 
curb his own turbulent nobility. He brought 
feudalism under royal control. He prevented 
men like Hugh of Avranches and Roger Mont- 
gomery and his own half-brother, Odo of 
Bayeux, from exercising in island England 
either the independent provincial sovereignty 
they and their like enjoyed on the continent or 
the usurped native powers of a Godwin or a 
Leofric. The stark king fastened his English 
version of the feudal system, with all his 
Norman thoroughness, on the freebooter barons 
and knights who had so long kept western 
Europe in an uproar with their selfish civil wars. 
In such strong hands as his, in an age when 


7 The White Tower, with its 15 feet-thick walls, 
is the only surviving part built by the Conqueror. 
The words castle and tower both entered the English 

- language at this time. 


violence, falsehood and treachery were th 
normal background to political relationships 
feudalism helped to create the social virtues— 
fidelity and loyalty—from which love ¢ 
country can alone arise. “‘ I become your ma 
for the tenement that I hold of you,” the feud 
tenant swore as he knelt before his lord with 
his hands clasped between his, “ and faith t 
you will bear of life and limb and earthly wor 
ship, and faith to you shall bear against al 
folk.” For an Anglo-Norman knight after 1086 
that lord was, not only his local overlord, but 
the king. 

It was this that completed the work tha 
Alfred had begun. It made England again— 
and as she had never been before—a dis- 
ciplined land, disciplined not only at the bas 
but at the summit. A man could cross her, it 
was said, with his bosom full of gold. By stamp- 
ing out private war between the rich and strong, 
William re-created a kingdom in which Stat 
loyalty counted for more than feudal loyalty, 
and where the unarmed peasant could till the 
soil in security. He refused to allow anyone, 
however powerful, to challenge his peace. “ So 
very stern was he and hot,” wrote the Anglo- 
Saxon chronicler, ‘‘ that no man durst do any- 
thing against his will.” He did many harsh 
things ; conquest is a cruel, bloody business, 
and any nation that allows itself to be conquered 
must suffer. But, in enforcing public order 
without respect to persons, he fostered in his 
subjects that sense of obligation to the Stat 
which is the beginning of patriotism. 

By making England one, William saved her, 
too, from future conquests. He closed the door 
on the northern barbarians who had ravaged 
her for three centuries and now withdrew into 
the Scandinavian mists. Twice during hi 
reign the Danes were invited by rebellious 
subjects to land on the east coast, and twice 


were driven out with no profit to themselves | 


and disastrous consequences to their sym 
pathizers. Though Scotland, with Norsemen 
settled round her northern and western coasts, 
still Jooked for another generation to the bar- 
barian North, England ceased to be a frontier 
land between the Viking world and the reviving 
civilization of western Europe. Henceforth 


her lot lay wholly with the lands that had i~ 


herited the memories and traditions of Rome. 
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Norman carvings on the chancel arch of Rowlstone Church, Herefordshire 


Having under Canute been part of a Scandi- 
navian empire spanning the North Sea, she 
became part of a Norman-French empire 
spanning the Channel. 

Her military forces were now far more formi- 
dable than they had been even in the days of 
Athelstan. In open country the Norman 
knights on their war-horses were the masters of 
every field. Six years after his conquest of 
England William invaded the lowlands of 
Scotland, whose king, Malcolm Canmore, had 
married the atheling’s sister, Margaret. His 
mounted armour quickly reached the Tay, 
where he forced Malcolm to do homage and 
surrender his eldest son as hostage. A later 


punitive force, following a Scottish raid into 
England, advanced as far as Falkirk and built a 
fortress on the Tyne, to guard northern Eng- 
land, called Newcastle. 
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The Welsh cattle-raiders learnt the same 
lesson. From the great “ Marcher ” earldoms 
of Hereford, Chester, and Shrewsbury the 
Norman barons went out to seize strategic posi- 
tions in every lowland valley, driving the natives 
into the hills. The kingdom of Gwent became 
Norman ; so did Chepstow and Monmouth, 
Gower and Cardigan, Radnor and Brecknock, 
Montgomeryshire and the Vale of Clywd. In 
all of them stone castles rose to dominate the 
countryside. Even in the far west beyond the 
mountains, the Marcher lords planted their 
power in the Pembrokeshire plain. Early in 
the twelfth century they settled it with English 
and Flemish farmers, so that it became known 
as “ little England.” 


In a society so warlike and predatory king- 
ship called for rare qualities. An eleventh- 
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The North transept of Winchester Cathedral 


century king had to appoint and dismiss his 
own officers, preside over councils and law 
courts, raise and lead armies, and, if his realm 
was not to relapse into anarchy after his death, 
choose his successor and secure for him the 
loyalty of his lords. He had to hear and deter- 
mine law-suits, give judgment in person, and 
constantly travel the country both to preserve 
order and feed his Court. An Anglo-Norman 
king. had not only to do so in England but in 
Normandy, Brittany and Maine. Wherever he 
went, he was followed. by throngs of suitors, 
seeking favours and redress of grievance. Even 
the poor villeins used to surround William on 
his progresses, holding up their wooden ploughs 
to draw attention to their woes.® 

Above all, the king had to overawe the rough, 


8“ For they were oppressed by innumerable 
burdens because they had to transport provisions 
great distances from their homes.” Dialogue of the 
Exchequer. cit. English Historical Documents II, 516. 


half-barbaric warriors who surrounded him 
and on whom his power depended. When he 
wore his crown in public at the great annual 
Easter, Ascension and Christmas Feasts at 
Winchester, Westminster and Gloucester— 
ceremonies attended by the entire baronage— 
the peace of the realm turned on the majesty 
with which he spoke and moved. In days before 
even the greatest could read and write, formal 
pageantry—coloured, gilded robe, heraldic 
device on banner, shield and tent, splendid 
trappings for horse and throne, glittering arms 
and armour—were the medium through which 
the might of the State was expressed. So was 
the king’s presence. 

It was England’s fortune that during the 
first centuries after the Conquest so many of 
her rulers possessed kingly qualities. William 
himself had tremendous presence. ‘“‘ He was 
of moderate height,” wrote the historian, 
William of Malmesbury, “immense corpu- 
lence, going rather bald in front ; of such 
strength of arm . . . that no-one could bend the 
bow which he drew when his horse was at full 
gallop. His dignity was of the highest, whether 
sitting or standing, despite the deformity of a 
protruding stomach.” It was because his able, 
tough, short-set, second son, William, had 
character, too, that the Conqueror on his death 
bed in 1087 sent his English crown, sword and 
sceptre to him instead of to his weak, good- 
natured, eldest son, Robert of Normandy. 
“ Rufus,” or the Red King as he was called 
from his flaming hair, was a bad man—reckless, 
vicious, illiterate, cruel and blasphemous. But 
his English subjects, shocked though they were 
by his life, remembered with gratitude “ the 
good peace he kept in the Jand.” “‘ He was very 
strong and fierce to his country,” wrote one of 
them, “and to all his neighbours and very 
terrible.” He feared, it was said, God little, 
and man not at all. When the Norman barons, 
who turned his eldest brother’s duchy into an 
inferno, raised trouble in England, they got 
short shrift. He had his cousin, who was one 
of them, whipped in every church in Salisbury 
and hanged. And when he needed help 
against his stronger subjects, he did not hesi- 
tate to arm his weaker : his “‘ brave and honour- 
able English,” as he called them. Seeing in 
him the defender of the order which enabled 
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them to cultivate their fields in peace, they 
turned out for him with a will. 

After William II’s death in 1100 from a 
mysterious arrow in the New Forest, it was the 
English who enabled his successor, the Con- 
queror’s youngest son, Henry, to wrest Nor- 
mandy from his brother, Duke Robert. At the 
battle of Tinchebrai, forty years after Hastings, 
English infantry, fighting side by side with 
Anglo-Norman knights, overthrew the baron- 
age of the duchy and annexed it to the English 
crown. They were trained by the king himself, 
who showed them how to repel cavalry. 
Though he was as grasping as his father, the 
English, whose despised tongue he learnt to 
speak, made a hero of Henry,® who, unlike his 
brothers, had been born in their land. His title 
to the throne being doubtful, he proclaimed 
his adherence to English law, swore in his 
coronation oath to maintain justice and mercy, 
and promised to “‘ abolish all the evil practices 
with which the realm was unjustly oppressed.” 
He claimed that he had been called to the 
throne in the old electoral way, “by the 
common counsel of the barons of the realm.” 
Soon after his accession he married a daughter 
of the Scots king, who through her English 
mother was descended from Edmund Ironside 
and Alfred. In later years he loved a Welsh 
princess, Nest, wife of one of his Marcher 
barons, who helped him—ruler of a realm 
speaking three different languages—to under- 
stand not only his English subjects, but his 
British. 

Henry I, “ the Lion of Justice ” as he was 
called, deserved his people’s confidence. 
“There was great awe of him,” testified the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicler; “no man durst 
misdo against another in his time ; he made 
peace for man and beast.” For thirty-six years 
this squat, avaricious, smooth-spoken man’® 
gave the English that political stability which 
those who have known anarchy value most. He 
was a tremendous worker, a man of business 
who could read Latin, understood the import- 

* It was said that during the siege of Bridgnorth, 
the stronghold of the rebellious Robert de Belléme, 
the Norman barons, who sympathized with the 
defender, were prevented from abandoning the siege 
by the English soldiers. 

* According to William of Malmesbury, he was 


_— in his diet, hated drunkenness, and snored very 
oud. 
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ance of administration, and introduced into 
government regular habits and routine. His 
father had given England a taxing system more 
accurate and honest than any in Europe ; build- 
ing on his foundations, Henry gave it a perman- 
ent officialdom. He made it out of the domestic 
officers of his household—the treasurer ; the 
chamberlain who looked after the bedchamber ; 
the constable of the knights and the marshal 
of the stables ; the steward who presided in 
the hall, where scores of ushers kept order with 
rods ; the reverend chancellor with his seal and 
writing-office—an innovation of the Con- 
fessor’s—where writs were prepared for the 
sheriffs. 

Henry, a particularly parsimonious man, 
kept these functionaries in the strictest 
economy. Their wages and “ liveries ” of bread, 
wine and candJes were meticulously laid down 
in the royal accounts. The chancellor, the 
most highly paid of all—for he had to maintain 













a large staff of clerks—received five shillings 
daily, three loaves, one of the best quality and 
two less good, two measures of wine, a wax 
candle and forty candle-ends. He was also 
allowed two meals a day at the king’s table. A 
humble official, like the man who looked after 
the cloths in the pantry, only got three half- 
pence a day and his food ; the ewerer had an 
extra penny a day when the king went on a 
journey—for drying his clothes—and three- 
pence whenever he had a bath. The state baths 
before the three great feasts of the year, how- 
ever, had to be provided free. 

His officers stood in great awe of Henry. 
One of them has left us a story of his gentler 
side. It was part of the Court custom for the 
chamberlain and his servants to pour out 
every evening a measure of wine in case the 
king should need it in the night. As, however, 
the latter seldom asked for it more than once 
or twice a year, they fell into the habit of drink- 
ing it themselves. But one night the king called 
for the wine after it had been drunk. When the 
trembling chamberlain confessed what had 
happened and threw himself on his master’s 
mercy, Henry replied, ““ Do you get no more 
than one measure a night ? That is very little 
for the two of us ; in future get two measures 
from the butlers every night, one for you and 
one for me!” The name of Painscastle in 
Radnorshire still preserves the memory of 
the king’s affection for this worthy servant, 
Pain Fitz John, and the lands he gave him. 

The greatest of all the royal servants, the 
justiciar, who kept order when the king sat in 
judgment and deputised for him in absence, 
became, in the person of Roger of Salisbury, 
a poor Norman priest whom Henry made a 


Extract from the first volume of “‘ The Story 
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bishop," head of the national administra- 
tion. He and his fellow officers formed a kind 
of inner and standing court of the Great Council 
known as the Curia Regis, to which both judicial 
appeals and affairs of state were referred. 
With their staffs of trained clerks and chambers 
where suitors could wait on them, they were 
the first fathers of our civil service. In the great 
stone hal] of Westminster—today the oldest 
public building in England—which Rufus 
raised over the marble bench where the English 
kings had done justice in the open air, public 
business continued even when the Court was 
travelling. Here twice a year, under the chair- 
manship of king or justiciar, officials called 
barons of the Exchequer sat at a table with 
counters and a chequered cloth, carefully 
checking with the sheriffs the taxes, rents, fines 
and debts due to the Crown. Every penny had 
to be accounted for. There was nothing else 
like it at the time in western Europe. 

This capacity for organization, for creating 
institutions which continued irrespective of 
great persons, made a deep impression on 
Henry’s subjects. They admired the unhurried 
regularity and dignity with which he did busi- 
ness : his daily reception before the midday 
meal of all who came for justice, the sober 
recreation after it, the carefully planned 
arrangements for State progresses through his 
dominions. His influence was felt in every 
county, where the sheriffs were kept perpetually 
busy, receiving writs, making records and col- 
lecting the revenue under the eyes of the royal 
officers at Westminster. . 


“According to William of Malmesbury, he was 
chosen for the saving speed with which he read the 
Offices in chapel! 
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The legendary “ stab in the back.” 


particular problems, and nowhere more 

than in the case of Germany. Yet 
German history has a curious attraction : the 
more so because of its impact on our lives. The 
spectacle of the physical and moral collapse of 
a highly organized society in 1945 was an un- 
forgettable one, and must have drawn many 
people, as it did the present writer, into an 
attempt at historical explanation. It was not 
only the Third Reich which had collapsed ; 
many of the foundations of the Bismarckian 
Empire had crumbled. The industrial centres of 
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Germany were at a standstill. The territorial 
divisions between the traditional states of Ger- 
many were being replaced by the boundaries 
between the lines of advance of the victorious 
Allied armies ; vast areas in the East were 
being cut off and their populations expelled. 
If anything could be called the end of an epoch, 
it seemed to be this. 

Yet in fact more survived the collapse than 
at the time one thought possible. The course 
of German history continues with one more 
catastrophe added to a long list. To under- 
stand contemporary Western Germany one has 
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to go back beyond 1945, beyond Hitler and 
even beyond Bismarck, and to understand 
political events one has also to understand 
traditional psychological attitudes. One has, 
to take an example again from 1945, to reconcile 
the picture of a nation capable of the concen- 
tration camps and the destruction of the Jewish 
people with that of a number of simple and 
industrious individuals piecing together with 
amazing patience and skill some kind of life 
amid the ruins of their cities and the destruc- 
tion of their homes. Here is a challenge to the 


historian’s psychological insight as well as to 
his specifically historical skill. 

One of the main difficulties that any his- 
torian has in writing about the history of 
another country is that he has to assess what 


" parts of past history live on as emotive forces 
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in the lives of later generations. As Heinrich 
von Treitschke put it : ““He who wishes to 
count the age of a people should not count the 
years of its history : the profounder question 
will lead him more surely to his goal—which 
part of the past is still living as history in the 
soul of the people ?” Many of the actions of 
the citizens of any nation are governed by 
beliefs about that nation’s past. One of the pro- 
blems of writing history, therefore, is to see 
what these “living parts” of history are at 
any given moment. It is not the considered 
judgments of historians that are important in 
this connection but the hazy recollections of 
history as taught at school or commemorated 
in popular literature. Out of these pictures— 
Hermann in the Teutoburgerwald, Henry IV 
at Canossa, or, in England, the landing of the 
Normans at Hastings or the Barons forcing 
King John to sign the Magna Carta at Runny- 
mede—the general picture of the past that in- 
fluences political action is formed. One of the 
problems for a foreign historian, therefore, 
even if he is only concerned with a modern 
period, is to understand what the rudimentary, 
often half-formed beliefs about the past are 
that influence the conduct of the ordinary man. 
How does a nation look at its own history ? 
The point can perhaps be illustrated by 
considering some of the differences between 
the way the ordinary English man-in-the- 
street looks at his own national history and 
the way the ordinary German seems to look 
at his. Two points stand out immediately. 
First, the Englishman necessarily has a far 
greater feeling for the continuity of his history 
than the German. There is in England the 
sense of a continuous political development 
“broadening down from precedent to prece- 
dent,” and embodied in the English Common 
Law or in the unwritten usages of the British 
Constitution. There are few cataclysms in 
English history. Even the Civil War in the 
seventeenth century left scars that were quickly 
healed. There are only a few periods (the 














fifteenth century is one of them) where the 
ordinary man tends to lose the thread of a con- 
tinuous constitutional and political develop- 
ment. The great tradition of English historical 
writing from Macaulay to G. M. Trevelyan has 
done much to foster this way of looking at 
things. Views about the goal of this historical 
development will, of course, vary with the poli- 
tical convictions of the individual writer or 
reader ; the important thing for our purpose is 
that English history can be, and often is, 
represented as a continuous story of develop- 
ment leading to—whatever you like, universal 
suffrage, the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
or the victory of the Labour Party in 1945. 
German history is regarded by Germans 
very differently. Instead of a continuous steady 
development culminating, say, in Bismarck or 
Hitler, there is, from the period of the Ottonian 
Emperors onwards, a series of catastrophes, of 
political failures, where a great achievement 
was snatched from the German people by a 
cruel fate (like the early death of Henry VI in 
1197), or by the ill will of the French, or the 
Catholic church, or of conspirators inside 
Germany itself. Again and again, from 
Frederick Barbarossa in the twelfth century 
until Freiherr vom Stein in the nineteenth, the 
German people on the verge of a great his- 
torical achievement have fallen back into 
anarchy, confusion and reaction. Inevitably 
these disasters tend to be attributed to outside 
influences, such as the secular hostility of the 
French, or to a recurrent bunch of traitors who 
give a stab in the back—a Dolchstoss—to the 
German nation on the eve of triumph. There 
is room for differing interpretations of these 
events (in the medieval period one has only to 
think of the controversy between Sybel and 
Ficker, or the conflicting views of the policy 
of the Emperor Frederick II expressed by 
Kantorowicz and his critics), but the pattern of 
rise and fall, growth and decay, is more striking 
and more cataclysmic than that presented by 
the history of any other European people. 
This, then, is the first point that strikes an 
English student of Germany. While the 
Englishman can admire the continuity of his 
own history, the German looks back over cen- 
turies of hopes disappointed and achievements 
unfulfilled, ascents towards dizzy peaks of poli- 









tical power and falls back into abysses of ‘con- 
fusion and barbarity like the Interregnum at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century or the 
Thirty Years War in the seventeenth century. 
I am not, of course, saying that these ways of 
looking at the respective courses of English 
and German history are correct, but I want to 
suggest that these are perhaps the ways in 
which his nation’s past appears to the ordinary 
man in each country. 

But there is another difficulty which con- 
fronts an Englishman trying to understand the 
way in which a German looks at his own 
national history. Geographically, England has 
been a unit since the early Middle Ages ; the 
commitments of the medieval English kings in 
Normandy, Aquitaine or Gascony, the gradual 
union first with Wales then with Scotland, even 
the perennial unresolved Irish Question, do not 
stop one looking at English history as the history 
of an island with recognizable frontiers and a 
continuous geographical existence. Here again 
German history lacks a continuity which 
English history has. Again and again Germans 
complain that theirs is a land with no natural 
frontiers. In the East are the Slav lands and 
the interminable plains of Poland and Russia. 
Many times, from the Teutonic Knights to 
Hitler’s armies, the Germans have tried by 
force to extend their boundaries in the East 
and on each occasion the lack of natural fron- 
tiers, the boundless nature of the task have 
proved too much for them. In the West, too, 
the boundaries have changed ; once the old 
Middle Kingdom of Lorraine and Burgundy 
had disappeared, the valley of the Rhine be- 
came an object of struggle between Germany 
and France. In the period of the French 
revolution for instance, France was to claim 
the Rhine as her “ natural frontier,” while in 
the romantic enthusiasm for the German 
national cause that was born during the Napo- 
leonic wars, the Rhine was to be “ Deutchlands 
Strom nicht Deutthlands Grenze.””' Even in the 
south, the Alps, in appearance the most solid 
of natural barriers, have not sufficed. The 
Italian policy of the Hohenstaufen Emperors, 
the dynastic ambitions of the Habsburgs, the 
Rome-Berlin axis have constantly involved 


1 Germany’s river, not Germany’s frontier— 
a famous phrase of E. M. Arndt’s. 
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German incursions into Lombardy. And this 
lack of natural boundaries makes German his- 
tory in many of its periods hard to define and 
hard to supply with any geographical con- 
tinuity ; you start to write the history of 
Germany and before you know where you are 
you are writing the history of south-east 
Europe or of Italy. 

It is not only the lack of external geo- 
graphical boundaries, however, that makes 
German history confusing to an outsider. There 
is also the fact that for a great part of the time 
“Germany” was only a loose geographical 
expression with little political meaning. The 
Empire was once described as “ irregulare 
aliquod corpus et monstro simile,’ while from 
1648 until the nineteenth century the history of 
Germany is the history of “ Kleinstaaterei””* 
where the historian is dealing with a very large 
number of individual states with little or no 
coherence. During the eighteenth century 
German history seems to become the story of 
the decline of one great power, Austria, and 
the rise of another, Prussia. With the emer- 
gence of this dualism in Germany and the 
beginning of a struggle for supremacy, we enter 
on the last and most exciting phase of German 
history. The point I want to make here is that, 
in addition to the lack of firm frontiers, the lack 
of any internal political cohesion makes the 
course of German history liable to different 
interpretations. While in England we have, 
with some exceptions, tended to regard our 
political history as developing continuously 
right up to the present time in what we can call 
a liberal, Protestant, and secular direction, it is 
possible to see in Germany two rival traditions, 
the one north German and Protestant, the other 
Austrian or south German and Catholic, so that 
the work, for instance, of Treitschke, the arch 
representative of the former school, needs to 
be supplemented and corrected by such a work 
as that now being undertaken in so distinguished 
a manner by Professor Schnabel of Munich in 
his as yet uncompleted German History im the 
Nineteenth Century. 

There is also another and perhaps more 
important difficulty that confronts the foreign 
student of German history. This is the whole 
question of the standpoint from which history 


* Small-state-mindedness. 








is written, of the basic presuppositions of the 
philosophy of history on which a History of 
Germany is to be founded. There are very 
roughly two ways of looking at history : the one 
to attempt to collect what is known about the 
past quite dispassionately into a connected 
narrative that will give an account “ wie es 
eigentlich gewesen ist’*, to quote a celebrated 
phrase of Ranke. The other sees history 
as a vast but predictable process—an “‘ ewiges 
Werden*”’—whose course it is important to 
understand so as to be sure of being carried 
along on its main stream and not being borne 
aside by an eddy into a back-water. German 
historiography can show plenty of examples of 
the first sort of historical writing. Ranke him- 
self is a splendid example, though even he 
admitted in 1870 “it would be impossible to 
have no opinion in the decisive struggles of 
power and ideas, yet the essence of impartiality 
can be preserved.” But it seems to me that the 
other trend is dominant in much of German 
historical writing, a trend that began with 
Hegel. 

According to Hegel and his followers, in- 
cluding, of course, Karl Marx, the future 
course of history, or at least the way things 
are going, can be ascertained, and the impor- 
tant task for the historian is to point out what 
the prevailing trends are, just as the important 
task for the statesman is to see that he is going 
in the right direction in accordance with the 
laws governing historical development. The 
worst crime a statesman can commit, on this 
view, is to fail, for such failure is what is called 
“ flying in the face of history ”—a futile attempt 
to evade the inexorable laws of history seen as 
a dialectical process. “‘ Die Weltgeschichte ist 
das Weltgericht.”> The causes that finally 
emerge triumphant are the ones that it was right 
to support ; they are justified by history what- 
ever incidental human suffering and distress 
they may have caused. This doctrine has had a 
particular influence on the Germans’ view of 
their own history, and this is perhaps due to 
some of the factors already mentioned, 
especially to the idea of recurrent collapse and 
catastrophe that seems to haunt the earlier, 


* As it actually happened. 
* Perpetual development. 
* World history is the world court. 
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and now, I suppose one must also say, the later 
epochs of German history. 

During the latter half of the eighteenth 
century the great flowering of the German 
genius began. In philosophy, poetry and 
science the Germans occupied a place in 
European culture that had been theirs at no 
previous period. And, simultaneously with 
this, the old political structure of Germany 
was shattered by the impact of the French 
revolution and Napoleon. The old Holy 
Roman Empire vanished in 1806 ; the terri- 
torial arrangements of Germany were much 
simplified, and many of the smallest states and 
the ecclesiastical principalities disappeared. 
Even the Prussia of Frederick the Great was 
shaken to its foundations at Jena and needed a 
period of radical reform to recover. It was out 
of this combination of cultural superiority and 
political collapse that a new attitude to German 
development was born. It seemed intolerable 
to many Germans that their cultural achieve- 
ments should not be provided with a suitable 
political framework. The contrast that the 
greatest living German historian, , Friedrich 
Meinecke, has pointed out so brilliantly be- 
tween Weltbiirgertum und National:taat® was 
beginning. Cultural eminence was not enough: 
the old decayed political organizations in Ger- 
many must be replaced by something new, 
grander and more powerful. At first many 
people held that the achievement of a German 
national state would be accompanied by the 
growth of liberal institutions. These hopes 
were largely shattered in 1848 ; yet another 
failure of political achievement was added to 
the list. Many German liberals were now pre- 
pared to abandon all the other items in their 
political creed in order to achieve national 
political unity—‘‘ Rather the strongest Prus- 
sian military rule than the wretchedness of the 
small states.” “‘ The German Nation has had 
enough of principles and doctrines of literary 
greatness and theoretical existence. What it 
demands is Power, Power, Power! And to 
him who gives it power will it give honour, 
more honour than he can imagine.” 

It was, of course, Bismarck who gave Ger- 
many this political power ; and the rest of Julius 
Froebel’s prophecy was soon fulfilled. The 


* World-citizenship and the national state. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT (1712-86) by F. C. Franke : 
classic example of the German ruler 
who prevailed against encirclement 


place of Bismarck in German historical writing 
is the best example of the way of looking at 
German history which I have tried to suggest. 
Bismarck was the “ world-historical indivi- 
dual” able to master the forces of history and 
ride along with them to his goal, the states- 
man who, to use his own phrase, listened to 
God’s footstep resounding through events and 
then caught the hem of his mantle. The 
liberals, or most of them—for one must not 
forget the small band who protested against 
Bismarck’s methods and were often despised 
for clinging to outmoded principles—were pre- 
pared to forgive him for his contempt for the 
Prussian constitution in the years before the 
victorious wars of 1864 and 1866, and to forget 
the unscrupulousness of his political methods 
and the ruthlessness he showed towards his 
opponents. He was the one man who had finally 
achieved German unity, who had met with 














success where so many had failed. Germany 
at last seemed destined for a powerful and 
glorious future. The lack of clear boundaries, 
from which it had seemed that German 
development was perpetually to suffer, had at 
length been remedied. For Bismarck, by a self- 
imposed renunciation, had decided on a klein- 
deutsch (little German) solution of the German 
question—a deliberate limitation of Germany’s 
frontiers so as to exclude Bohemia, Ger- 
man Austria and an indeterminate commitment 
of Germany’s resources in south-east Europe. 
At the same time, it seemed that the par- 
‘ ticularism that had so often crippled German 
development was at last overcome. Prussia 
had not merged in Germany as had been 
hoped in 1848, but Germany was unified under 
Prussian leadership. No wonder that Bismarck 
should have achieved such pre-eminence in 
subsequent German historiography that a 
German historian, writing his life during the 
Second World War, could say in his introduction 
“The book, composed in hard times, con- 
stitutes my contribution to the national effort 
during the War.” 

But both the manner of Bismarck’s success 
and the way in which it was regarded in 
German history has had its dangers. To quote 
Friedrich Meinecke : “‘ Today we must admit 
that in the brilliance of the achievement we 
saw too little the hidden dark points where it 
was vulnerable and where disease might later 
set in.” The whole notion of a “ Realpolitik ” 
which Bismarck embodied, the idea that reasons 
of state absolved their practitioners from the 
ordinary demands of traditional personal 
morality, could lead to terrible disaster. “ It is 
the lees left by Bismarck that still foul the 
cup,” Sir Edward Grey remarked of inter- 
national diplomacy in 1906. The notion that, to 
quote Bismarck himself, “‘ Austria and Prussia 
are states too great to allow themselves to be 
bound by the text of treaties,” though by no 
means peculiar to German diplomacy, was to 
have a poisonous influence on international 
relations. The idea that basic rights could be 
suspended, and _ constitutional provisions 
ignored or circumvented, was to have an even 
more disastrous effect on German internal 
development. Ruthlessness began to be con- 
doned because it was successful, treachery, like 
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that recorded in Kleist’s Hermannschlacht, 
approved if it served the national cause. The 
only crime was failure: and the outside 
observer cannot help feeling that there are still 
many people in Germany who think that this 
was the only offence of which Hitler was 
guilty. 

I want to suggest in the above argument 
that Bismarck’s success in solving the German 
problem—a signifiant phrase, by the way, that 
recurs constantly in the title of books about 
Germany but not in books about England and 
France : we do not talk about the French pro- 
blem or the English problem—did three things. 
First, it encouraged people to overlook the 
weaknesses, moral and political, of Bismarck’s 
achievement. Second, it could easily be inter- 
preted in terms of the Hegelian theory of his- 
tory and of the state, and thus at last give a 
culminating point to the broken and disjointed 
course of German history. Finally, it seemed to 
give a firm territorial foundation to the new 
Germany. The real disaster in what followed 
was that the first two factors remained, while 
the latter was lost after Bismarck’s departure. 
Realpolitik and the belief in Germany as a 
dynamic nation with a boundless destiny were 
joined at the turn of the century, for a variety 
of reasons, economic, social and psychological, 
by a refusal to accept the Bismarckian terri- 
torial settlement. A spirit of ill-defined but 
limitless ambition took possession of Germany 
—desire for “ Weltpolitik,” desire for a “Drang 
nach Osten,” desire for “ Lebensraum” ; and 
this time, both before 1914 and before 1939, 
the most formidable economic and military 
forces were at the disposal of the German state. 

It is thus, in fact, difficult for non-Germans 
to see German history as Germans see it both 
because of the differences—geographical and 
political—that distinguish German history 
from that of other countries, and because the 
theories that Germans have held about the 
nature and course of history have themselves in- 
fluenced outside observers, but inversely. That 
is to say that, because the Germans often seem 
to regard themselves as having a particular 
world-historical role, a special place in some 
pre-ordained historical dialectical process, 
foreigners for their part tend to regard the 
Germans as a consistently wicked and incor- 
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rigible race. There are many writers (some- 
times themselves of German origin) who trace 
a consistent line of development from the 
Germans of Tacitus through Luther and 
Frederick the Great to Hitler, showing that, 
at each stage, the Germans were guilty of the 
same crimes of cruelty, treachery and aggression. 
Obviously any a priori interpretation of this 
kind will be as wrong as one based on the 
assumption that the Germans consistently were 
right, and all other people wrong, and that, 
when they did fail, it was not due to their own 
shortcomings but to the machinations of their 
enemies—the French, the Jews or the Pope. 
The real difficulty that an Englishman has, 
in writing about Germany, is that he, too, has 
to divest himself of pre-suppositions and see 
each situation with fresh eyes. As one looks 
back over any period of history, it is always too 
easy to regard what actually happened as the 
inevitable consequence of what went before. 
The problem for the historian is to explain the 
dilemmas that actually confronted men in the 
past, and not to neglect alternative courses 
because they were not, in fact, ultimately taken. 
One must not, for example, condemn from an 
English liberal standpoint the German liberajs 
of the 1860’s until one is really clear what the 
alternatives before them were—on the one 
hand, support for Bismarck and a national 
state, where one day they might perhaps be 
able to introduce the parliamentary govern- 
ment and the liberal safeguards of human 
rights in which they believed : on the other 
hand, the petty dynastic politics of the small 
states or, in Prussia, a perpetual struggle with 
the whole machinery of the Prussian state in 
which the liberals, like the social-democrats 
of a later generation, would finally be forced to 
give in to the possessors of armed force. There 
are many prejudices, too, which an English 
writer will have to get rid of. If, for example, 
we condemn Prussian militarism and at the 
same time criticize the work of Bismarck, we 
must remember, as Professor Namier has re- 
minded us, that it was members of the Prussian 
ruling class who in 1871 were the fiercest 
critics of Bismarck’s policy, just as it was 
members of the Prussian military class who 
were prepared to undertake, however un- 
successfully, the one overt act of resistance to 
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HITLER, Paladin of the Third Reich, by 
Hubert Lanzinger 


Hitler—the attempted putsch of July 1944. 
Equally, it is too easy to forget that it is among 
the Prussians that, from the time of Lassalle 
onwards, the Left has been strongest in Ger- 
many, while it is among the southerners— 
Bavarians and Austrians—in general noted for 
good temper and Gemiitlichkeit, that the most 
dangerous doctrines of German expansion and 
racial persecution have often been born. 

English misconceptions about the Germans 
are as numerous as German misconceptions 
about the English. And the difficulty for an 
Englishman who wants to study German his- 
tory lies in the ambivalence of the relations 
between our two peoples. During the last 150 
years there have been English people who have 
been filled with the warmest uncritical admira- 
tion for every aspect of German life, and others 
who have abhorred it. Germans, too, have 
wavered between the extremes of Anglophobia 
and Anglomania—and often felt both at once, 
as in the case of the Emperor William II. 

An English historian writing about Ger- 
many, therefore, has to analyse his own pre- 
judices as well as understand the Germans’ 
prejudices about their own past. Perhaps the 
task is too difficult ; but it has to be tried if any 
serious study of German history is to be under- 
taken in this country. 








King 
George Ill 


A STUDY 
IN 
PERSONALITY 


By SIR LEWIS 
NAMIER 


A man of deep convictions, George III 

ruled at a time “‘ when kings were still 

expected to govern.” That he failed to 

acquire “true motions of common 

things” was “ perhaps the deepest 
cause of his tragedy.” 


HERE WERE THREE LARGE PICTURES of 

George III at the exhibition of Royal 

Portraits arranged by the Academy of 
Arts in the Spring of 1953. Looking at the first, 
by Reynolds, painted when the King was 41, 
I was struck by the immaturity of expression. 
The second, by Lawrence, painted in 1792 at 
the age of 54, depicts him in Garter robes ; 
face and posture seem to attempt in a naive, 
ineffective, and almost engaging manner to 
live up to a grandeur which the sitter feels in- 
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cumbent on him. The third, by Stroehling, 
painted in November 1807, at the age of nearly 
70, shows a sad old man, looking dimly at a 
world in which he has no pleasure, and which 
he soon will not be able to see or comprehend. 

A picture in a different medium of the King 
and his story presents itself to the student 
when in the Royal Archives at Windsor he 
surveys the papers of George III. They stand 
on the shelves in boxes, each marked on a 
white label with the year or years which it 
covers. The eye runs over that array, and 
crucial dates recall events : 1760, ’65 and ’67, 
"74 and ’75, ’82 and *83, 1789, ’93, ’96, 1802, 
1805—the series breaks off in 1810; and 
brown-backed volumes follow, unlabelled : 
they contain the medical reports on a man shut 
off from time, which means the world and its 
life. 

Fate had made George III ruler when kings 
were still expected to govern ; and his active 
reign covered half a century during which the 
American conflict posed the problem of 
Imperial relations, while at home political 
practice constantly ran up against the con- 
tradiction inherent in the then much belauded 
‘.mixed form of government”: personal 
monarchy served by Ministers whose tenure of 
office was contested in Parliament. Neither the 
Imperial nor the constitutional problem could 
have been solved in the terms in which the 
overwhelming majority of the politically-minded 
public in this country considered them at the 
time ; but George III has been blamed ever 
since for not having thought of Dominion 
status and parliamentary government when 
constitutional theory and the facts of the situa- 
tion as yet admitted of neither. 

In the catalogue, Kings and Queens, on sale 
at the exhibition, the introduction dealing 
with the reign of George III gave the traditional 
view of his reign : 

Conscientious and ambitious, he tried to restore 

the political influence of the Crown, but his 


intervention ended with the humiliating American 
War of Independence. 


Conscientious he certainly was, painstakingly, 
almost painfully, conscientious. But was he 
ambitious ? Did he try to exercise powers 
which his predecessors had relinquished, or 
claim an influence which was not universally 
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GEORGE III by Sir Foshua Reynolds, 1779 


conceded to him ? And was it the assertion of 
Royal, and not of Parliamentary, authority 
over America which brought on the conflict 
and disrupted the First British Empire ? 

Let us place ourselves in March 1782. 
Dismal, humiliating failure has turned public 
opinion, and the House of Commons is resolved 
to cut losses and abandon the struggle ; it is 
all over ; Lord North’s government has fallen ; 
and the King is contemplating abdication. He 
has drafted a message to Parliament (which was 


never sent) ; here are its first two paragraphs : 


His Majesty during the twenty-one years he 
has sate on the throne of Great Britain, has had 
no object so much at heart as the maintainance of 
the British Constitution, of which the difficulties 
he has at times met with from his scrupulous 
attachment to the rights of Parliament are 
sufficient proofs. 

His Majesty is convinced that the sudden 
change of sentiments of one branch of the legis- 
lature has totally incapacitated him from either 
conducting the war with effect, or from obtaining 
any peace but on conditions which would prove 
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GEORGE III by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 1792 


destructive to the commerce as well as essential 

rights of the British nation.' 
In the first paragraph the King declares his 
unswerving devotion to the British Constitu- 
tion, and shows himself conscious of his 
difficulties in America having arisen through 
“his scrupulous attachment to the rights of 
Parliament ” ; the second paragraph pointedly 
refers to the Commons as “ one branch of the 
legislature,” and gives the King’s view of the 


1 Fortescue, Correspondence of King George III, 
vol. V, no. 3061. 
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American war : he is defending there the vital 
interests and essential rights of the British 
nation. 

A year later, in March 1783, when faced by 
the necessity of accepting a Government formed 
by the Fox-North coalition, George III once 
more contemplated abdication ; and in a letter 
(which again was never sent) he wrote to the 
Prince of Wales : 


The situation of the times are such that I 
must, if I attempt to carry on the business of the 
nation, give up every political principle on which 
I have acted, which I should think very unjusti- 
fiable, as I have always attempted to act agreable 
to my duty ; and must form a Ministry from 
among men who know I cannot trust them and 
therefore who will not accept office without 
making me a kind of slave ; this undoubtedly is a 
cruel dilemma, and leaves me but one step to take 
without the destruction of my principles and 
honour ; the resigning my Crown, my dear Son 
to you, quitting this my native country for ever 
and returning to the dominions of my. forefathers. 

Your difficulties will not be the same. You 
have never been in a situation to form any 
political system, therefore, are open to addopt 
what the times may make necessary ; and no set 
of men can ever have offended you or made it 
impossible for you to employ them.? 


Alongside this consider the following passage 
from a letter which George III wrote on 
December 29th, 1783, after having dismissed 
the Coalition and while he was trying to rally 
support for the newly-formed Administration 
of the younger Pitt : 


The times are of the most serious nature, the 
political struggle is not as formerly between two 
factions for power ; but it is no less than whether 
a desperate faction shall not reduce the Sovereign 
to a mere tool in its hands : though I have too 
much principle ever to infringe the rights of 
others, yet that must ever equaly prevent my 
submitting to the Executive power being in any 
other hands, than where the Constitution has 
placed it. I therefore must call on the assistance 
of every honest man .. . to support Government 
on the present most critical occasion.* 


Note in these two passages the King’s honest 
conviction that he has always attempted to 
do his duty ; that he has been mindful not 
to infringe the rights of others ; but that it 
would be equally wrong in him to submit “ to 
the Executive power being in any other hands, 
than where the Constitution has placed it.” 
And while I do not for a moment suggest that 
these things could not have been done in a 
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happier manner, I contend that the King’s 
statements quoted above are substantially 
correct. 

In the eighteenth century, a proper balance 
between King, Lords, and Commons, that is, 
the monarchical, aristocratic, and represen- 
tative elements of the Constitution acting as 
checks on each other, was supposed to safe- 
guard the property and privileges, the lives 
and liberty of the subjects. Single~Chamber 
government would have been no less abhorrent 
to that century than Royal autocracy. The 
Executive was the King’s as truly as it is now 
of the President in the United States ; he, too, 
had to choose his Ministers : but from among 
Parliamentary leaders. And while aspirants to 
office swore by the “ independency ” of the 
Crown and disclaimed all wish to force them- 
selves on the King, if left out they did their 
level best to embarrass and upset their success- 
ful rivals. The technique of Parliamentary 
opposition was fully established long before its 
most essential aim, which is to force a change 
of government, was recognized as legitimate ; 
and because that aim could not be avowed in 
its innocent purity, deadly dangers threatening 
the Constitution, nay the life of the country, 
had to be alleged for justification. Robert 
Walpole as “sole Minister” was accused of 
arrogating to himself the powers of both King 
and Parliament ; the very tame Pelhams, of 
keeping George II “in fetters” ; Bute, who 
bore the name of Stuart, of “raising the 
standard of Royal prerogative” ; and George 
III of ruling not through the Ministers of his 
own choice whom he avowed in public, but 
through a hidden gang of obscure and sinister 
“ King’s friends.” It is obviously impossible 
here to trace the origin and growth of that 
story, or to disprove it by establishing the true 
facts of the transactions to which it has become 
attached—it was a figment so beautifully 
elaborated by Burke’s fertile imagination that 
the Rockinghams themselves finished by 
believing it, and it grew into an obsession with 
them. In reality the constitutional practice of 
George III differed little from that of George I 
and George II. William Wyndham was pro- 
scribed by the first two Georges as a dangerous 
Jacobite, and C. J. Fox by the third as a 
dangerous Jacobin ; while the elder Pitt was 





long kept out by both George II and George III 
on personal grounds. But for some the Royal 
veto and Royal influence in politics lose their 
sting if exercised in favour of successful mono- 
polists in Whiggery. 

I go one step further: in the eighteenth 
century the King had to intervene in politics 
and was bound to exercise his political in- 
fluence, for the party system, which is the basis 
of Parliamentary government, did not exist.‘ 
Of the House of Commons itself probably less 
than half thought and acted in party terms. 
About one-third of the House consisted of 
Members who looked to the King for guidance 
and for permanency of employment : epigoni of 
earlier Courts or forerunners of the modern 
Civil Service ; and if they thus pursued their 
own interest, there is no reason to treat them 
as more corrupt than if they had done so by 
attaching themselves to a group of politicians. 
Another one-fifth of the House consisted of 
independent country gentlemen, ready to 
support the King’s Government so long as this 
was compatible with their conscience, but 
averse to tying themselves up with political 
groups : they did not desire office, honours, or 
profits, but prided themselves on the dis- 
interested and independent line they were 
pursuing ; and they rightly claimed to be the 
authentic voice of the nation. In the centre of 
the arena stood the politicians, their orators 
and leaders fighting for the highest prizes of 
Parliamentary life. They alone could supply 
the facade of governments : the front benches 
in Parliament. But to achieve stability a 
Government required the active support of 
the Crown and the good opinion of the country. 
On matters about which public opinion felt 
strongly, its will would prevail ; but with the 
House constituted as it was, with the electoral 
structure of the unreformed Parliament, and 
an electorate which neither thought nor voted 
on party lines, it is idle to assume that modern 
Parliamentary government was possible. 

I pass to the next point : was George III 
correct in saying that it was “his scrupulous 
attachment to the rights of Parliament ” which 
caused him the difficulties in America ? 


‘For a fuller discussion of this point see my 
Romanes Lecture, Monarchy and the Party System 
(1952). 

















THE EARL OF BUTE by Sir Foshua Reynolds 


Undoubtedly yes. It was not Royal claims that 
the Americans objected to, but the claims of 
* subjects in one part of the King’s dominions 
to be sovereigns over their fellow-subjects in 
another part of his dominions.”® “ The 
sovereignty of the Crown I understand,” wrote 
Benjamin Franklin; “the sovereignty of 
Britain I do not understand. . . . We have the 
same King, but not the same legislature.” 
Had George III aspired to independent Royal 
power nothing could have suited him better 
than to be Sovereign in America, the West 
Indies, and possibly in Ireland, independent of 
the British Parliament ; and the foremost 
champions of the rights of Parliament, recalling 
the way in which the Stuarts had played off 
Ireland and Scotland against England, would 
have been the first to protest. But in fact, it 
would be difficult to imagine a King simul- 
taneously exercising in several independent 
countries executive powers in conjunction with 
Parliamentary leaders. It will suffice to 


5 Benjamin Franklin to the Rev. Samuel Cooper 
of Boston, June 8th, 1770. 
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remember the difficulties and jealousies which 
Hanover caused although itself politically inert. 
The two problems which George III is un- 
justly accused of having mismanaged, those of 
Imperial and constitutional relations, were 
inter-connected : only after responsible govern- 
ment had arisen did Dominion status within 
the Commonwealth become possible. Lastly, 
of the measures which brought on the American 
conflict none was of the King’s making: 
neither George Grenville’s Stamp Act, nor the 
Declaratory Act of the Rockinghams, nor the 
Townshend Duties. All that can be said against 
him is that once the struggle had started he, 
completely identifying himself with this 
country, obstinately persevered in it. He wrote 
on November 14th, 1778 : 


If Lord North can see with the same degree of 
enthusiasm I do, the beauty, excellence, and 
perfection of the British Constitution as by law 
established, and consider that if any one branch 
of the Empire is alowed to cast off its dependency, 
that the others will infalably follow the exam- 
ple. ..he... will resolve with vigour to meet 
every obstacle . . . or the State will be ruined.® 


And again on June 11th, 1779, expecting that 
the West Indies and Ireland would follow : 


Then this island would be reduced to itself, 
and soon would be a poor island indeed.’ 


On March 7th, 1780 : 


I can never suppose this country so far lost to 
all ideas of self importance as to be willing to 
grant America independence, if that could ever 
be universally adopted, I shall despair of this 
country being ever preserved from a state of 
inferiority and consequently falling into a very 
low class among the European States. . .* 


And on September 26th, 1780 : 


. .. giving up the game would be total ruin, a small 
State may certainly subsist, but a great one 
mouldering cannot get into an inferior situation 
but must be annihilated.® 


When all was over, Lord North wrote to the 
King on March 18th, 1782 : 


Your Majesty is well apprized that, in this 
country, the Prince on the Throne, cannot, with 
prudence, oppose the deliberate resolution of the 
House of Commons: . . . Your Majesty has 
graciously and steadily supported the servants 


§ Fortescue IV, no. 2451. 
7 Ibid., no. 2649. 

8 Fortescue V, no. 2963. 
® Ibid., no. 3155. 
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you approve, as long as they could be supported : 
Your Majesty has firmly and resolutely maintained 
what appeared to you essential to the welfare and 
dignity of this country, as long as this country 
itself thought proper to maintain it. The Parlia- 
ment have altered their sentiments, and as their 
sentiments whether just. or erroneous, must 
ultimately prevail, Your Majesty . . . can lose no 
honour if you yield at length. . . 

Your Majesty’s goodness encourages me... 
to submit whether it will not be for Your 
Majesty’s welfare, and even glory, to sacrifice, at 
this moment, former opinions, displeasures and 
apprehensions (though never so well-founded) 
to... the public safety.'° 


The King replied : 


I could not but be hurt at your letter of last 
night. Every man must be the sole judge of his 
feelings, therefore whatever you or any man can 
say on that subject has no avail with me." 


What George III had never learnt was to 
give in with grace : but this was at the most a 
defect of character. 


II 
Lord Waldegrave, who had been Governor 
to the Prince of Wales 1752-6, wrote in 1758 a 
character sketch of him so penetrating and just 
that it deserves quoting almost in full.’ 


The Prince of Wales is entering into his 21st 
year, and it would be unfair to decide upon his 
character in the early stages of life, when there is 
so much time for improvement. 


A wise preamble : yet a long and eventful life 
was to change him very little. Every feature 
singled out by Waldegrave finds copious illus- 
tration in the 50 years that followed (in one 
case in a superficially inverted form). 


His parts, though not excellent, will be 
found very tolerable, if ever they are properly 
exercised. 

He is strictly honest, but wants that frank and 
open behaviour which makes honesty appear 
amiable. . . . 

His religion is free from all hypocrisy, but is 
not of the most charitable sort ; he has rather 
too much attention to the sins of his neighbour. 

He has spirit, but not of the active kind ; and 
does not want resolution, but it is mixed with too 
much obstinacy. 

He has great command of his passions, and 
will seldom do wrong, except when he mistakes 
wrong for right ; but as often as this shall happen, 
it will be difficult to undeceive him, because he is 
uncommonly indolent, and has strong prejudices. 

His want of application and aversion to busi- 
ness would be far less dangerous, was he eager in 
the pursuit of pleasure ; for the transition from 


'° Fortescue V, no. 3566. 
" Ibid., no. 3567. 


8 James, 2nd Earl Waldegrave, Memoirs (1821), ‘ 


pp. 8-10. 





pleasure to business is both shorter and easier 
than from a state of total inaction. 

He has a kind of unhappiness in his temper, 
which, if it be not conquered before it has taken 
too deep a root, will be a source of frequent 
anxiety. Whenever he is displeased, his anger 
does not break out with heat and violence ; but 
he becomes sullen and silent, and retires to his 
closet ; not to compose his mind by study or 
contemplation, but merely to indulge the melan- 
choly enjoyment of his own ill humor. Even 
when the fit is ended, unfavorable symptoms 
very frequently return, which indicate that on 
certain occasions his Royal Highness has too 
correct a memory. 


Waldegrave’s own endeavour was to give the 
Prince “true notions of common things.” 
But these he never acquired : which is perhaps 
the deepest cause of his tragedy. 

The defect Waldegrave dwells upon most is 
the Prince’s “‘ uncommon indolence,” his 
** want of application and aversion to business.” 
This is borne out by other evidence, best of all 
by the Prince’s own letters to Bute :'4 


July ist, 1756: I will throw off that indolence 
which if I don’t soon get the better of will be my 


ruin. 
March 25th, 1757: I am conscious of my own 
indolence . . . I do here in the most solemn 
manner declare, that I will throw aside this my 
greatest enemy... 

September 25th, 1758 : . . . that incomprehensible 
indolence, inattention and heedlessness that 
reigns within me... 


And he says of his good resolutions : “‘ as many 
as I have made I have regularly broke” ; but 
adds a new one : “ I mean to attempt to regain 
the many years I have fruitlessly spent.” 


December 19th, 1758 : . . . through the negligence, 
if not the wickedness of those around me in my 
earlier days, and since perhaps through my own 
indolence of temper, I have not that degree of 
knowledge and experience in business, one of my 
age might reasonably have acquir’d... 

March 1760: . . . my natural indolence . . . has 
been encreas’d by a kind of indifference to the 
world, owing to the number of bad characters I 
daily see... 


By shifting the blame on to others, he tries to 
relieve the bitter consciousness of failure : 
which is one source of that excessive “ atten- 
tion to the sins of his neighbour ” mentioned 
by Waldegrave. Indeed, George III’s letters, 

13 Ibid., p. 64. 

14 See Letters from George III to Lord Bute (1939), 
edited by Romney Sedgwick, from which all such 
letters are quoted. Mr. Sedgwick’s edition is a 
masterpiece of scholarship. To mention but one 


aspect : from internal evidence he has succeeded 
in dating some 330 undated letters. 














both before and after his accession, are full of 
it: “the great depravity of the age,” “the 
wickedest age that ever was seen,” “‘ a degen- 
erate age,” “‘ probity and every other virtue 
absorb’d into vice, and dissipation” ; &c. 
“An ungrateful, wicked people” and individual 
statesmen alike receive castigation (7m absentia) 
from this very young Old Testament prophet. 
Pitt is “‘ the blackest of hearts,” “ the most dis- 
honourable of men,” and plays “‘ an infamous 
and ungrateful part”; Lord Temple, an 
“ ungrateful, arrogant and self-sufficient man ”’; 
Charles Townshend is “‘ a man void of every 
quality,” ‘the worst man _ that lives,” 
“vermin” ; Henry Fox, a man of “bad 
character,” “‘ void of principles ” ; Lord Mans- 
field is “but half a man”; the Duke of 
Bedford’s character “contains nothing but 
passion and absurdity” ; &c. As for George 
II, the Prince felt ashamed of being his grand- 
son. And on April 23rd, 1760, half a year before 
his accession, aged 22, he wrote to Bute: 
““.. as to honesty, I have already lived long 
enough to know you are the only man who 
possesses that quality...” 

In Bute he thought he had found the 
tutelary spirit who would enable him to live 
up to his future high vocation. Here are further 
excerpts from the Prince’s letters to him : 

July ist, 1756 : My friend is . . . attack’d in the 
most cruel and horrid manner . . . because he is 
my friend . . . and because he is a friend to the 
bless’d liberties of his country and not to arbitrary 

notions. . . 

By . .. your friendship . . . I have reap’d 
great advantage, but not the improvement I 
should if I had follow’d your advice... 

I will exactly follow your advice, without 
which I shall inevitably sink. 

March 25th, 1757 : I am resolved . . . to act the 

man. in everything, to repeat whatever I am to say 

with spirit and not blushing and afraid as I have 
hitherto . . . my conduct shall convince you that 

I am mortified at what I have done and that I 

despise myself . . . I hope this will persuade you 

not to leave me when all is at stake, when nobody 

but you can stear me through this difficult, though 

glorious path. 
In June 1757 Leicester House were alarmed by 
rumours of an alliance between the Duke of 
Newcastle and Henry Fox, and were ascribing 
fantastic schemes to the Duke of Cumberland. 
The Prince already saw himself compelled to 
meet force by force or to “yield up the Crown’”’, 


for I would only accept it with the hopes of restor- 
ing my much loved country to her antient state 


of liberty ; of seeing her . . . again famous tor 
being thie residence of true piety and virtue, | 
say if these hopes were lost, I should with an eye 
of pleasure look on retiring to some uninhabited 
cavern as this would prevent me from seeing the 
sufferings of my countrymen, and the total des- 
truction of this Monarchy... 

August 20th, 1758: ...by...attempting with 
vigour to restore religion and virtue when I mount 
the throne this great country will probably regain 
her antient state of lustre. 


‘ 


Was this a Prince nurtured in “ arbitrary | 
notions,” ambitious to make his own will 
prevail ? or a man with a “ mission,” striving | 
after naively visionary aims ? No doubt, since 
early childhood it must have been rammed into 
him, especially when he was being reproved, 
to what high station he was born ; and dis- 
paraging comparisons are said to have been 
drawn between him and his younger brother, | 
He grew up with a painful consciousness of | 
his inadequacy : “ though I act wrong perhaps 
in most things,’ he wrote on one occasion. 
Excessive demands on a child, complete with 
wholesome exhortations, are fit to reduce it to 
a state of hebetude from which it is not easy to 
recover. A great deal of the pattern of George 
III’s behaviour throughout life can be traced 
back to his up-bringing. 

He spent his young years cut off from inter- | 
course with boys of his own age, till he himself 
ceased to desire it. Bubb Dodington notes in 
his Diary on October 15th, 1752, that the 
Princess Dowager of Wales 

did not observe the Prince to take very particularly 

to anybody about him, but to his brother Edward, 

and she was glad of it, for the young people of 


quality were so ill-educated and so vicious, that 
they frightened her. 


And so they did him for the rest of his life. 
Isolation by itself would be apt to suggest to a 
child that there was something wrong with 
those he had to shun ; but this he was probably 
told in so many words. On December 18th, 
1753, Dodington records another talk with the 
Princess : 

I said, it was to be wished he could have more 

company. She seemed averse to the young people, 


from the excessive bad education they had, and 
from the bad examples they gave. 


So the boy spent joyless years in a well- 
regulated nursery, the nearest approach to a 
concentration camp : lonely but never alone, 
constantly watched and discussed, never safe 
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from the wisdom and goodness of the grown- 
ups ; never with anyone on terms of equality, 
exalted yet oppressed by deferential adults. 
The silent, sullen anger noted by Waldegrave 
was natural to one who could not hit back or 
speak freely his mind, as a child would among 
children : he could merely retire, and nurture 
his griefs and grievances—and this again he 
continued through life. On May 3rd, 1766, 
during a political crisis, he wrote to Bute : 
“TI can neither eat nor sleep, nothing pleases 
me but musing on my cruel situation.” Nor 
could he, always with adults, develop self- 
reliance : at 19 he dreamt of reforming the 
nation, but his idea of acting the man was to 
repeat without blushing or fear what he had to 
say. 

For the pious works which were “ to make 
this great nation happy” Bute’s “ sagacious 
councils ” were therefore indispensable. When 
in December 1758 Bute expressed doubts 
whether he should take office in the future 
reign, the Prince in a panic searched his own 
conscience : 


Perhaps it is the fear you have I shall not speak 
firmly enough to my Ministers, or that I shall be 
stagger’d if they say anything unexpected ; as to 
the former I can with great certainty assure that 
they, nor no one else shall see a want of steadiness 
either in my manner of acting or speaking, and 
as to the latter, I may give fifty sorts of puts off, 
till I have with you thoroughly consider’d what 
part will be proper to be taken... 


George III adhered to this programme. On 
his grandfather’s death he waited to hear from 
Bute what “ must be done.” When expecting 
Pitt at a critical juncture : “I would wish to 
known what I had best say....” With regard 
to measures or appointments : “ I have put that 
off till I hear my Dear Friend’s opinion ” ; 
“If this [is] agreable to my D. Friend I will 
order it to day...” ; “ I desire my D. Friend 
to consider what I have here wrote, if he is of a 
contrary opinion, I will with pleasure embrace 
it.” And when in November 1762 Bute declared 
he would retire on conclusion of peace : 


I had flattered myself [wrote the King] when 
peace was once established that my D. Friend 
would have assisted me in purging out corruption 
-++3.-.--now...the Ministry remains compos’d 
of the most abandon’d men that ever had those 
offices ; thus instead of reformation the Ministers 
being vicious this country will grow if possible 
worse ; let me attack the irreligious, the covetous 
&c. as much as I please, that will be of no effect... 
Ministers being of that stamp... 
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Two years on the throne had worked little if any 
change in his ideas and language ; nor did the 
next twenty. The same high claims on himself, 
and the same incapacity to meet real situations 
he was faced with: hence his continued 
dependence on others. By 1765 he saw that 
Bute could not help him, by the summer of 
1766 he had written off Bute altogether. In the 
spring of 1765 he turned to the Duke of 
Cumberland, the bugbear of his young years : 
“Dear Uncle, the very friendly and warm part 
you have taken has given me real satisfac- 


tion... .75 And to Pitt, “ the blackest of 
hearts ” : “ My friend for so the part you have 
acted deserves of me... .” In July 1765 


Cumberland formed for him the Rockingham 
Administration and presided over it a quasi- 
Viceroy ; but a few months later Cumberland 
was dead. In July 1766 Chatham formed his 
Administration ; but a few months later his 
health broke down completely. Still George 
III clung to him like a mollusc (a mollusc who 
never found his rock). “‘ Under a health so 
broken,” wrote Chatham, “as renders at 
present application of mind totally impos- 
sible. ...?? After nearly two years of waiting 
for his recovery, the King still wrote : “ I think 
I have a right to insist on your remaining in my 
service.”48 Next he clung to the ineffective 
Grafton who longed to be relieved of office ; 
and when Grafton resigned, the King wrote to 
him on January 27th, 1770 : 

My heart is so full at the thought of your 
retiring from your situation that I think it best 
not to say more as I know the expressing it would 
give you pain.'® 
Then came North. Totally unequal to the 

difficulties of the American crisis, in letter 
after lettez he begged the King to let him resign. 
Thus in March 1778 : 


Lord North cannot conceive what can induce His 
Majesty, after so many proofs of Lord North’s 
unfitness for his situation to determine at all 
events to keep him at the head of the Administra- 
tion, though the almost certain consequence of 
His Majesty’s resolution will be the ruin of his 
affairs, and though it can not ward off for a month 
that arrangement which His Majesty seems to 
apprehend.”° 


15 Fortescue I, no. 74. 

16 Tbid., no. 94. 

17 Ibid., no. 538. 

18 Fortescue II, no. 669. 
19 Grafton MSS. 

20 Fortescue IV, no. 2241. 














But the King would not hear of it. July 2nd, 
1779 : “no man has a right to talk of leaving 
me at this hour... .”*! October 25th, 1780 : 
he expects North “ will shew that zeal for which 
he has been conspicuous from the hour of the 
Duke of Grafton’s desertion.” 

George III’s attitude to North conformed 
to the regular pattern of his behaviour. So did 
also the way in which after a while he turned 
against North in bitter disappointment. By 
the 70’s the King spoke disparagingly of Bute 
and Chatham ; and in time his imagination 
enabled him to remember how on the day of 
his accession he had given the slip to them both. 
A month after Grafton had resigned, George 
III wrote to him: “I... see anew that the 
sincere regard and friendship I have for you is 
properly placed. . . .”** Somewhat later his 
resignation changed into “ desertion.” When 
North resigned : “I ever did and ever shall 
look on you as a friend as well as faithful 
servant....”*4 But incensed at the new situa- 
tion he soon started attacking North, and treated 
him niggardly and unfairly over his secret 
service accounts. George III’s attachment was 
never deep : it was that of a drunken man to 
railings—mechanical rather than emotional. 
Egocentric and rigid, stunted in feelings, un- 
able to adjust himself to events, flustered by 
sudden change, he could meet situations in a 
negative manner only, clinging to men and 
measures with disastrous obstinacy. But he 
himself mistook that defensive apparatus for 
courage, drive, and vigour, from which it was 
as far removed as anything could be. Of his 
own mental processes he sometimes gave dis- 
cerning though embellished accounts. Thus to 
Bute in 1762: “I. . . am apt to despise what 
I am not accustom’d to. . .” And on March 
2nd, 1797, to the younger Pitt when criticizing 
the way measures were weakened in passing 
through Parliament : 


My nature is quite different I never assent till 
I am convinced what is proposed is right, and 
then . . . I never allow that to be destroyed by 
after-thoughts which on all subjects tend to 
weaken never to. strengthen the original 
proposal.?® 


"1 Ibid., no. 2696. 

*2 Fortescue V, no. 3165. 

*8 March 2nd, 1770, Grafton MSS. 
** Fortescue V, no. 3593. 

*° Windsor MSS. 
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Statue of George III in Cockspur Street, London, 
by Matthew Coles Wyatt 


In short : no after-thoughts, no reconsidera- 
tion—only desperate, clinging perseverance. 
Still it might be said: at least he broke 
through his indolence. Yes, indeed: from 
pathologically indolent he turned patho- 
logically industrious—and never again could 
let off working ; but there was little sense of 
values, no perspective, no detachment. There is 
a legend about a homunculus whose maker not 
knowing what to do with him bid him count 
poppy-seed in a bag. That George III was 
doing with his own busy self. His innumerable 
letters which he copied in his own hand, or the 
long documents transcribed by him (he never 
employed an amanuensis till his eye-sight 
began to fail), contain some shrewd perceptions 
or remarks, evidence of “ very tolerable parts 
if ... . properly exercised.” But most of his 
letters merely repeat approvingly what some 
Minister, big or small, has suggested. ‘‘ Lord 
A. is very right...” ; “ General B. has acted 








” 


very properly ...” ; “the minute of Cabinet 
meets with my fullest concurrence . . .” ; 
“Nothing can more deserve my approbation 
than ”—whatever it was. But if a basic change 
is suggested, his obstinacy and prejudices 
appear. On March 15th, 1778, in a Jetter to 
Lord North, he makes an unusual and startling 
admission : 


I will only add to put before your eyes my most 
inmost thoughts, that no advantage to this country 
nor personal danger can ever make me address 
myself for assistance either to Lord Chatham or 
any other branch of the Opposition. . . .** 


As a rule he would sincerely assert, perhaps 
with somewhat excessive ostentation, that first 
and foremost he considered the good of the 
country. When told by Bute that it would be 
improper for him to marry Lady Sarah Lennox, 
he replied : “‘ the interest of my country ever 
shall be my first care, my own inclinations shall 
ever submit to it” (and he added : “ I should 
wish we could next summer .. . get some 
account of the various Princesses in Germany ” 
—and he settled down to “ looking in the New 
Berlin Almanack for Princesses”). When 
considering withdrawal from the German War, 
he wrote (with a sidelong glance at the late 
King) about the superiority of his love “ to this 
my native country over any private interest of 
my own... .” He was “a King of a free 
people ” ; “ I rely on the hearts of my subjects, 
the only true support of the Crown,” he wrote 
in November 1760. They will not desert him— 


if they could be so ungrateful to me who love 
them beyond anything else in life, I should then 
I realy believe fall into the deepest melancholy 
which would soon deprive me of the vexations 
of this life. 


The same note, of love for this country and 
trust that his subjects would therefore stand by 
him, continues for almost twenty years. But 
gradually other overtones begin to mix with it. 
He had become the target of virulent attacks 
and unjust suspicions which he deeply resented. 
Thus to Lord North on March 7th, 1780: 
“« . . . however I am treated I must love this 
country.””? And to the Prince of Wales on 
August 14th, 1780 : 


26 Fortescue IV, no. 2221. 
27 Fortescue V, no. 2963. 
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The numberless trials and constant torments 
I meet with in public life, must certainly affect 
any man, and more poignantly me, as I have no 
other wish but to fulfill my various duties ; the 
experience of now twenty years has convinced me 
that however long it may please the Almighty to 
extend my days, yet I have no reason to expect 
any diminution of my public anxiety ; where am 
I therefore to turn for comfort, but into the 
bosom of my own family ?8 


And he appealed to his son, the future George 
IV, to connect himself only with young men of 
respectable character, and by his example help 
“to restore this country to its former lustre,” 
—the old tune once more. And, in another 
letter : 


From your childhood I have ever said that I 
can only try to save my country, but it must be 
by the co-operation of my children only that I can 
effect it.*® 


In the 1780s there is a more than usually heavy 
crop of bitter complaints about the age by one 
‘righteous overmuch’: “it has been my lot 
to reign in the most profligate age,”’ “‘ depravity 
of such times as we live in,” “ knavery and 
indolence perhaps I might add the timidity of 
the times... .” And then : 


I thank Heaven my morals and course of life 
have but little resembled those too prevalent in 
the present age, and certainly of all objects in this 
life the one I have most at heart, is to form my 
children that they may be useful examples and 
worthy of imitation . . .*° 


With the King’s disappointments in country 
and son another note enters into his letters. 
He warns the Prince— 


in other countries national pride makes the 
inhabitants wish to paint their Princes in the most 
favourable light, and consequently be silent on 
any indiscretion ; but here most persons if not 
concerned in laying ungrounded blame, are 
ready to trumpet any speck they can find out.*! 


And he writes of the “ unalterable attachment ” 
which his Electoral subjects have shown to 
their Princes. When George III went mad in 


1788, he wanted to go back to Hanover. Deep 


down there was a good deal of the Hanoverian 
in him. 

His insanity was a form of manic depression. 
The first recorded fit in March 1765 was of 
short duration, though there may have been a 


29 Ibid. 
31 [bid. 


28 Windsor MSS. 
30 Ibid. 
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slight relapse in May ; and a year later he wrote 
to Bute— 


if I am to continue the life of agitation I have 
these three years, the next year there will be a 
Council [of] Regency to assist in that undertaking. 


During the next twenty-three years he pre- 
served his normal personality. The attack in 
1788 lasted about half a year : the King was 
over 50, and age rendered complete recovery 
more difficult. His self-control weakened and 
his irritability increased. He was conscious of 
a growing weakness. Yet there was something 
about him which more and more endeared him 
to the people. He was never popular with 
London society or the London mob ; he was 
much beloved in the provinces—perhaps it was 
his deeper kindness, his real piety, and sincere 
wish to do good which evoked those feelings. 
These appear strikingly, for instance, in his 
own account of his journey to Portsmouth in 
1778," and in Fanny Burney’s account of his 
progress through Wiltshire in 1789. He was 
not a politician, and certainly not a statesman. 
But in things which he could judge without 
passion or preconceived ideas, there appears 
basic honesty and the will to do the right thing. 
I shall limit myself to two examples. When in 
1781 a new Provost was to be appointed at 
Eton, George III insisted on choosing a man 
“whose literary tallents might make the 
appointment respectable . . . for Eton should 
not be bestowed by favour, but merit.” And 
when in 1787 a new Lord Lieutenant had to be 
chosen for Ireland, the King wrote to the 
younger Pitt about the necessity 


of looking out for the person most likely to 
conduct himself with temper, judgment, and an 
avowed resolution to avoid partiality and employ 
the favours he has to recommend to with the 
justice due to my service and to the public... . 
When I have stated this Mr. Pitt must under- 
stand that I do not lean to any particular person 

. when I state that a Lord Lieutenant should 


*? Windsor MSS. 

8 Fanny Burney, Diary (1905), vol. IV, pp. 
310-311. 

*4 Fortescue V, no. 3455. 


have no predilection but to advance the public 
good I should be ashamed to act in a contrary 
manner,** 


I have given here a picture of George III 
as seen in his letters, “‘ warts and all.” What I 
have never been able to find is the man arro- 
gating power to himself, the ambitious schemer 
out to dominate, the intriguer dealing in an 
underhand fashion with his Ministers ; in short, 
any evidence for the stories circulated about 
him by very clever and eloquent contemporaries. 
He had a high, indeed an exaggerated, notion 
of royalty but in terms of mission and duties 
rather than of power ; and trying to live up to 
this idealized concept, he made unreasonable 
demands on himself. Setting himself unattain- 
able standards, he could never truly come to 
grips with reality : which condemned him to 
remain immature, permanency of inner conflict 
precluding growth. Aware of his own in- 
adequacy, he turned to others and expected 
them to enable him to realize his visionary 
program (this appears clearest in his relations 
with Bute) ; and he bitterly reproached them 
in his own mind, and blamed the age in which 
he lived, for his own inevitable failure. The 
tension between his notions and reality, and 
the resulting frustration, account to a high 
degree for his irritability, his deep-seated 
resentments, and his suppressed anger—for 
situations intolerable and disastrous for himself 
and others ; and it may have been a contribu- 
tory factor in his mental breakdowns. The 
desire to escape from that unbearable conflict 
repeatedly shows itself in thoughts of abdica- 
tion which must not be deemed insincere 
because never acted upon (men of his type can- 
not renounce their treadmill). He himself did 
not understand the nature and depth of his 
tragedy ; still less could others. There was 
therefore room for the growth of an injurious 
legend which made that heavy-burdened man 
a much maligned ruler ; and which has long 
been accepted as history. 


58 Windsor MSS. 


(This essay was delivered as a lecture for the Royal Academy of Arts on May 27th, 1953.) 
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HE ASTONISHING CAREER of John Law has 
excited more discussion than that of any 
other financial reformer in_ history. 

Generations of historians have been fascinated 
by the story of the young Scotsman who fled 
for his life, after killing his opponent in a 
sordid duel in Bloomsbury, to become the 
virtual controller of France, then the richest 
and mightiest power in Europe, only to be 
hurled back after his disgrace into deep 
obscurity. 

Born in 1671 as the son of a well-known 
Edinburgh goldsmith-banker, John Law was 
well brought up ; his education, excellent in 
algebra, made him familiar also with the ideas 
of Locke, the “ Political Arithmeticians ” and, 
later, those of Descartes, while in his father’s 
business he gained his practical experience. 
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and the 
Mississippi 
Bubble 


By 
S. POLLARD 


JOHN LAW, 1671-1729. Under his direction, French 
“capital was to be transferred from holders of the 
national debt to the active business classes.” 


He was in London in the early ’nineties, when 
the various banking and other schemes of 
Paterson, Chamberlen, Briscoe and Thomas 
Neale were debated, and he later witnessed at 
close quarters the opening of the Bank of 
England, the early workings of the Bank of 
Scotland, and the benefits conferred on their 
countries by the operations of the older- 
established banks’ of Hamburg, Genoa,Venice 
and, above all, Amsterdam. He was not, how- 
ever, the man to engage in business himself, 
and early in life he acquired the dissolute habits 
of other rich young men of his age. Leaving 
Edinburgh for the more luxurious pleasures of 
London on the death of his father, he soon 
acquired the reputation of a “‘ Beau,” and had to 
mortgage the family estate of Lauriston to his 
indulgent mother in order to support himself. 


John Law | 
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Two years later, in 1694, the fatal duel with 
“ Beau’ Wilson sent him flying across the 
Channel with a death sentence over his head. 

As John Law began his wanderings in the 
major and minor capitals of Europe, his reputa- 
tion was in no way unfavourable among a 
society which prided itself on its luxury, its 
extravagance and its skill in seeking after 
pleasure. In an age when personal appearance 
and manners counted for much, I ~w’s wit in 
the salons, his grace in the ballroom and his 
virtuosity at the card table, made him im- 
mediately popular and gave him aceess to the 
most influential personages of every city. He 
had, at an early stage, worked out the pro- 
babilities of various games of chance, and by 
keeping a cool head made sure of winning in 
the long run. His gains at cards, supplemented 
by judicious speculations in foreign exchange 
and by the considerable profits of a lottery 
which he floated in Holland, had by 1714 
earned him a large fortune, despite his extra- 
vagant mode of living. 

Law’s stay on the Continent was interrupted 
in 1704 by his return to Scotland, where he 
plunged into the public discussion which had 
followed the disastrous Darien expedition with 
a tract called Money and Trade Considered, the 
only major work of his to be published in his 
lifetime. Besides much fundamental thought 
on political economy and finance, it contained 
some practical proposals for establishing a 
Land Bank. These were taken up by one 
faction in the Scottish Parliament, but, for- 
tunately for Law’s reputation, were rejected, 
and were later dropped by Law himself ; to his 
basic principles, first enunciated in 1705, he 
remained remarkably true for the rest of his life, 
even to the bitter days after the collapse of his 
scheme in 1720, when he declared that he 
would follow the same course again, only more 
slowly, if he had a second chance. 

Law’s approach was in essence mercantilist; 
in his view, a favourable balance of trade was 
the most important requisite for any single 
country, the welfare of which he considered 
to be separate from, and even opposed to, that 
of all others. His ultimate aim was the creation 
of greater wealth by full employment, and his 
views on unemployment bear a startling 
resemblance to some of the recent doctrines of 
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Lord Keynes. At times when much labour and 
land were idle, the creation of money would 
set them producing again, both by oiling the 
wheels of commerce and by lowering the rates 
of interest, and would even, eventually, induce 
the immigration of craftsmen from abroad. 
Law had very definite ideas as to which classes 
of the community were productive, and rentiers 
and money lenders were not among them. 
One of his cardinal doctrines was that capital 
should be transferred from holders of the 
national debt, who remained idle, to the active 
business classes of the community, who would 
use it to create further wealth. If his thinking 
was somewhat muddled on this point, his 
views on currency were decidedly ahead of 
those of most contemporaries : silver and gold 
were of limited value as currency, since their 
supply depended on the production of other 
countries and the demand for them might be 
affected by industrial uses. Paper had the 
advantages over them of making transactions 
easier by quicker counting and cheaper trans- 
port, and its circulation could be expanded, if 
necessary, to a level which he tentatively put 
at double the value of the specie reserves. 

Coupled with these advanced theories was 
a strong belief in centralized monopolistic 
industry and trade which, in time, was to 
reconcile him even to the absolute monarchy 
of France. “‘ Sovereign authority . . . is neces- 
sary to save men from doing themselves mis- 
chief,” he declared in 1720. A unified system 
of tax collection, trade and banking, he 
argued, would be so profitable to a prince 
that he would not dream of raiding the till, and 
so destroying his own credit. Law’s impatience 
with the fumbling and uneven progress of 
capitalism in countries such as Holland, 
England and Scotland, and his neglect of the 
drawbacks of Colbertian state control—such as 
inefficiency and corruption among the bureau- 
cracy, nepotism and greed among the Bourbon 
princes and their courtiers—were among the 
gravest of his weaknesses. 

Godolphin, in London, was interested in 
the author and there might have been a post 
for him at the English Court, but there was 
still the matter of his duel (“‘ Beau ” Wilson’s 
family was influential in the City) to prevent 
Law’s entry into England. The impending 








Union forced him to betake himself abroad for 
the second time. By now his financial and 
commercial ideas had become his main pre- 
occupation. His later behaviour showed that 
he cared little for power and less for wealth ; 
indeed, he sacrificed his own personal interests 
for the sake of his favourite brain-child, his 
“system.” In the years from 1706 to 1714, 
as he moved about Europe, innumerable letters 
and memoranda poured forth from him to the 
ruling houses of the day, offering to extinguish 
their debts and organize state enterprises for 
the expansion of industry and trade. 

The attraction of the smaller countries, 

‘however, paled before the opportunity of 
reforming the economy of France’ herself. 
Desmaretz, the Finance Minister, read Law’s 
proposals, but Louis XIV, conservative and 
bigoted, would have none of the foreign 
“ Huguenot.” By 1714, the death of the old 
king was obviously imminent and Orléans 
would rule as regent until Louis XV came of 
age. Despite his weak character and his nightly 
debaucheries, Orléans was able, responsive, 
and not unwilling to learn. There was sufficient 
hope for Law to transfer his fortune to Paris, 
and in 1714 he moved into one of the most 
palatial homes of the city. 

France was an ideal ground for his 
“scheme.” The wars had left her burdened with 
a vast debt of over 3 milliard livres, well over 
double the whole annual national income. The 
interest on it, if it had been paid, would have 
swallowed up more than the total revenue, but 
the debt papers were often fraudulent, no book- 
keeping existed to show the total extent of the 
king’s obligations, tax collection was corrupt, 
expensive and oppressive, and was carried out, 
in the absence of a civil service, by profiteering 
tax farmers who themselves held much of the 
national debi. As a result of the high taxes 
(only a fraction of which reached the king) 
and high interest rates, trade and industry 
were at a standstill, agriculture was depressed, 
the army was in a state bordering on mutiny, 
and the government was carried on only by a 
series of forced loans, on which interest pay- 
ments soon fell into arrears, and by successive 
depreciations of the currency (called “‘ augmen- 
tations ” because of the increased number of 
livres which went to the mark of silver). Yet 
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potentially France was a rich country, both 
industrially and in her opportunities of overseas 
commerce. 

Moreover, the French bourgeoisie, unlike 
its counterparts in England and Holland, did 
not expect to grow rich in independence, or 
outside the control, of the state machine. The 
moneyed members of the middle classes com- 
prised chiefly tax farmers, dealers in govern- 
ment papers, industrialists fostered by Colbert 
and subsidized by the state, or overseas mer- 
chants trading under a state monopoly. Law’s 
étatisme was, therefore, neither new nor greatly 
opposed. Even at the height of his system, 
when interest rates had been reduced to below 
2 per cent, little genuine private investment 
outside Law’s own company took place. 

With the death of Louis XIV in 1715, the 
hand which had stifled progress in France was 
at last removed. The Duke of Orléans, having 
secured full powers of regency, seemed favour- 
able to John Law’s scheme. However, it was 
rejected by his chief counsellors ; instead, the 
old methods of currency depreciation and 
default on about one-half of the debt were 
preferred. Even after the arbitrary “ visa” 
reductions, the debt still stood at 1,500 million 
livres, on which 90 millions had to be paid in 
annual interest, while the other ordinary 
expenditure amounted to an additional 150 
millions, against a total income of only 165 
millions. Government paper, therefore, still 
bore a heavy discount, particularly the floating 
debt (billets d’état). 

Though thwarted in his main proposal, Law 
was permitted in 1716 to open a bank of issue 
and deposit, the “ Banque Générale.” It was 
only a small venture and, although it opened 
as a joint-stock company, its capital could 
easily have been raised by John Law himself. 
It had no monopoly and few privileges but, 
after a brief period of doubt, it began to show 
extraordinarily favourable results. Law was, in 
a sense, in the position of a man from a superior 
civilization, introducing methods well known 
at home, but for which abroad he is credited 
with undeserved originality. By accustoming 
the French to deposit banking and by selective 
lending, credit became easier ; the rate of 
interest was reduced from 6 per cent to 4 per 
cent and later to 2 per cent and less ; the 
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At the height of the speculation in 1720, 
** Dukes, countesses and waiters rubbed shoulders in the narrow Rue Quincampoix ”’ 


foreign exchanges improved, and within the 
year the Revenue Collectors in the provinces 
were ordered to submit their sums to Paris in 
the form of bank notes, and later also to accept 
notes in tax payments and in exchange for cash. 
Since the notes were tied to a fixed weight of 
silver, while the coinage was liable to sudden 
arbitrary fluctuations, the notes actually en- 
joyed a premium over coins. 

Such a bank could be only a beginning for 
Law. On September 6th, 1717, he advanced 
a further step by securing the concession, with 
virtual sovereign powers, of the whole vast 
Mississippi basin for a new “‘ Company of the 
West,” for which a capital of 100 million livres, 
in 200,000 shares of 500 livres was authorized. 
Three-quarters of the payment for the shares 


), of this company were to be made in the form 


of greatly depreciated billets d’état, at par, 
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and only one quarter in cash. Payment largely 
in worthless paper made subscription more 
attractive, and although the value of shares 
was above that of the billets which they sup- 
planted—a telling comment on the Regent’s 
credit—they did not approach par. Law might 
have shown remarkable foresight in picking as 
his first colony what are now the most fertile 
regions of the United States, but the French 
public did not think that his choice would show 
early results in a territory neglected by previous 
concessionaires. 

While the “ Company of the West” was 
thus in difficulties, some French financiers had 
established on September 16th, 1718, a rival 
company, dubbed the “ Anti-System,” also of 
100 million livres capital, in order to exploit 
the tax farm. Their profits were secure and 
higher than those John Law could promise on 
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his distant venture, and the new shares sold at 
a large premium over Law’s, whose unfolding 
scheme was now threatened by rivals who were 
using his methods only to feather their own 
nest. But the danger of the Anti-System went 
deeper. Law had put his trust in the central 
autocratic control of the Regent, neglecting 
the doubts voiced by the wily Duke of Saint- 
Simon and by Daniel Defoe in one of his most 
inspired pieces of journalistic intuition. But 
he found that in the game played at Court 
competition could easily be fatal. One had to 
remain on top and completely oust all rivals 
if one wanted to survive. To show quick 
results, which would fill the pockets of the 
‘Royal Dukes and other courtiers, he had to 
sacrifice to the speed of development the 
healthy growth of his system. 

Law felt also the handicap of his lowly 
foreign origin and of his religion. With dis- 
arming naiveté he set out to “prove” his 
loyalty to his new country by investing all his 
wealth in France. But gestures of this kind, 
though proofs of an honest purpose, carried 
little weight in the unprincipled Court of 
the Regent ; nor, on the other hand, was much 
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adverse comment excited by Law’s own weak 
spots—his prolonged alliance with a married 
woman who passed for “ Mrs. Law,” his 
opportunist conversion by the Abbé Tencin, 
perhaps the most notorious of the profligate 
clerics of his day, and the ease with which he 
had changed his patriotic allegiance. But the 
initial disadvantage of his origin contributed 
to the need for spectacular successes which led 
to his later recklessness. 

Within a few months Law had, with one of 
his superb strokes of financial tactics, not only 
raised the shares to par and beyond without 
increasing in any marked way the earning 
capacity of the company, but also bought up 
the royal tobacco monopoly (August 1718) and 
the other existing overseas commercial com- 
panies, trading to the Senegal (December 1718), 
the East Indies and China (May 1719) and 
Africa (July 1719), and combined them in a 
new company, called the “ Compafty of the 
Indies,” which monopolized the whole of the 
French overseas commerce. The vistas of new 
colonial riches and trading opportunities, the 
success of the Bank, the large and confident 
scale of Law’s operations, novel to the French, 
led to a marked increase in the public interest 
in his ventures. The value of the shares con- 
tinued to rise, and new issues were made at a 
premium, first of 10 per cent (at 550 livres) 
and then at 100 per cent (1,000 livres) ; these 
were snapped up by eager speculators. At last, 
the chief enemy was conquered also, and Law 
took over the tax farm of the Anti-System for a 
payment of 52 millions, compared with the 
former 48} millions, in August 1719, and the 
Royal Mint in July 1719. 

Such vast transactions (at 1,000 livres the 
value of all shares amounted to well over one- 
third of the national income) called for further 
large note issues. After the Bank had become 
a Royal Bank on January Ist, 1719, and the 
value of its notes was no longer fixed in terms 
of silver, an ever faster stream of notes began 
to leave its presses, partly to sustain the mount- 
ing flow of paper and partly to pay for new 
war preparations : between January and Sep- 
tember the note issue rose from under 60 
million to 520 million livres. Nevertheless, 
the various enterprises of the Company were 
still sound, and the Bank was quite independ- 
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ently and prudently managed, though specula- 
tion was driving the values of the Company’s 
shares to a level of well over 5,000 livres, ten 
times the face value. 

It was at this moment, when Law was 
already in control of the bank, the mint, the 
foreign trade, the tobacco monopoly and the 
whole system of tax collection, that he decided 
to set afoot his greatest scheme of all, the repay- 
ment of the national debt, an aim which had 
been at the centre of his thoughts from the 
beginning. The entire 1,500 million of 4 per 
cent rentes in existence would be converted 
into shares of the Company, which would thus 
become the sole holder of the national debt 
claim ; Law’s favourite theory of making 
“ passive ” capital “‘ active” in the Company 
would then be realized, while his position at 
Court would be fortified beyond all doubt. 
Holders of national debt paper were offered 
shares at 5,000 livres, and such was the fever 
of speculative demand that in September and 
October 300,000 shares, to double the nominal 
capital of the Company, were issued (plus 
24,000 privately to the Regent) at that rate to 
pay off the whole national debt ; and still the 
demand was not satisfied. Shares were sold 
quickly at a profit by those fortunate enough to 
obtain them, while their price rose daily, 
almost hourly, to reach 12,000 livres and more 
by the end of the year. Since only an instal- 
ment of one-tenth was required for the pur- 
chase, the possibilities of profit were enormous 
in the existing “‘ bull” market, and vast for- 
tunes were made almost overnight. 

There was little genuine calculation in the 
growing speculative mania, for the most 
sanguine balance sheet could show a dividend 
of about 20 per cent only, i.¢e., 2 per cent at a 
price of 5,000 livres, yet shares changed hands 
at double and treble that amount. Every 
Frenchman with any capital joined in the frenzy 
which appeared to have gripped the country. 
Dukes, countesses and waiters rubbed shoulders 
in the narrow Rue Quincampoix, where shares 
were sold, and its cellars, shops and attics were 
filled with jobbers who paid more rent per 
month than the houses were wont to fetch in 
twenty years. As a popular song described it : 


** |. . But since the great ones of the nation 
Have also joined the speculation, 
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The ordinary man is willing 
To put on shares his own last shilling 
And sell, we note it with surprise 
His shirt, in gambling for a rise. 
The ladies, delicate and frail, 
Have precious jewellery for sale, 
And maids with nothing in their coffer 
Rush, their virginity to offer 
To jobbers who possess the clue 
For riches from the new Peru... ””! 


Footmen became millionaires overnight, it was 
stated, and the turn of an hour could make a 
fortune. 20-30,000 strangers crowded into 
Paris in those exciting days, and a speculation 
developed even in seats for post chaises to the 
capital from Marseilles and from Brussels. 
The streets of Paris were choked with coaches, 
the restaurants were filled to overflowing, and 
expenditure on costly materials, jewellery and 
every sort of luxury was emptying the shelves 
of the shops in the city. 

John Law was now at the zenith of his 
power. British subjects in Paris wrote home 
with pride that a Scotsman was, in effect, 
Prime Minister and had all the world fawning 
on him. His displeasure secured the recall of 
the British Ambassador, and the English and 
Dutch East India Companies trembled at his 
threats. He could make and unmake laws and 
fortunes in France. Dukes and noblemen 
thronged his ante-room, duchesses were pre- 
pared to kiss his hands in public, one lady had 
her carriage overturned, and another created 
a commotion by shouting “ fire” in order to 
gain admission to his presence. Men were 
breaking in his door, climbing through his 
windows or even, if Saint-Simon is to be 
believed, dropping down his chimney to 
approach him and learn the secret of wealth. 
Law himself remained unspoilt by these atten- 
tions, though he acquired about a dozen estates 
and some other dignities, besides being made, 
after his conversion to Roman Catholicism, 
Controller-General of Finances in January 

1“ | |. Mais depuis que les grands seigneurs 
Se mélént d’etre Agioteurs, 

On voit avec grande surprise 
Gens vendre jusqu’a leur chemise 
Pour avoir des soumissions 

Et des nouvelles actions. 

Les femmes vendent leur bijoux 
Pour mettre a ce nouveau Perou, 

Les filles mettent tout en gage, 
Méme jusqu’ a leur Pucellage, 


Quand elles n’ont rien de meilleur 
De donner al’ Agioteur ...” 





1720. His personal integrity contrasted with 
the large-scale corruption and swindling among 
the directors of the London South Sea 
(“ Bubble ”) Company, which also “ burst ” 
in 1720, and which had arisen in similar 
circumstances of growing prosperity after the 
post-war depression. 

Behind the facade of paper speculation, an 
impressive building of reform was erected by 
John Law, unfortunately all but destroyed 
after his fall and not restored until the end of 
the century. Much of the tax burden was 
reduced, and the state revenue increased by a 
judicious pruning of the monstrous growth of 
officialdom that battened on the tax farm. 
Dutics levied on the movement of goods within 
France were abolished, and this led to a lower- 
ing of the price level of necessities in Paris. 
Public works, such as roads, bridges and canals, 
including one from Paris to the sea, were to 
be laid down, new trades were to be encouraged, 
and John Law’s own brother, William, brought 
with him from Britain artisans skilled in metal 
and chainmaking trades, while French artisans 
returned to their now prosperous home 
country. Large estates held by the Church 
and by Corporations were to be broken up for 
peasant cultivation, and the University of Paris 
was newly endowed. As for the colony of 
Louisiana itself, although the methods used for 
recruiting colonists by collecting the dregs of 
French society have come in for much criticism, 
John Law’s actions were in the best interests 
of the new venture ; under his instruction, the 
administration was overhauled, New Orleans 
was laid out, Lorient was founded on this side 
of the Atlantic, and noblemen of standing were 
asked to support the cultivation of individual 
estates in Louisiana, while Law himself had a 
group of German craftsmen brought across 
France to settle on his own estate in Arkansas. 
Above all, the merchant marine of France, 
languishing before Law’s arrival, was again 
active and growing with brisk trade to the East, 
to Africa and to the Mississippi colony. Had 
the ruinous over-speculation not obscured 
these achievements, John Law would rank high 
among the benefactors of France. 

As it was, Law’s own market operations were 
merely designed to prevent violent fluctuations, 
and nothing was done to curb the further rise 
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of prices ; on the contrary, to maintain them 
he forecast a dividend of 40 per cent on the 
Company’s shares—imprudently high, yet not 
high enough to justify prices of 12,000 and up 
to 18,000 livres. The wiser speculators began 
to sell out quietly in December, turning their 
gains into real estate or precious metals : 
Versenober, the Prussian, departed with 30 
millions in gold, and others acquired not much 
less. Law could not afford, politically, to allow 
share prices to drop to more reasonable levels. 
As the drain of gold from the Bank continued, 
his own theories were cast aside, and a suc- 
cession of drastic edicts was published between 
January and March forbidding the holding, 
trading or exporting of precious metals, blud- 
geoning the population—as well as inducing it 
by clever price-manipulation—to turn all 
specie into the Bank, in order to enforce the 
circulation of notes. 

Politically, the New Year saw Law at the 
height of his power ; but, in reality, control was 
slipping through his fingers. The price of 
shares fell, and a wave of doubt assailed the 
mass of greedy speculators. To allow Princes 
of the Blood and other powerful figures to cash 
in on their gains, the Bank (now unified with 
the Company) undertook on March sth, 1720, 
to exchange shares at the fixed price of 9,000 
livres, a good deal above the market price, for 
notes. This kept up the price of shares, by 
which the narrow class of speculators benefited, 
at the cost of depressing the value of the bank 
notes, through the huge new note issue required 
to buy up the inflowing shares, to the detri- 
ment of the population at large. The people, 
it has been said, were sacrificed to the Dukes. 
Thus, whilé the Duke of Bourbon “ realized ” 
20 millions, and the Prince of Conti 14 millions 
by turning them into gold, and the Duke of 
Antin bought up large quantities of cloth, the 
Marshal d’Estrées coffee and chocolate and 
the Duke of La Force huge stores of candles, 
the note issue was more than trebled between 
January and May, to drive prices up by 100 
per cent, and real wages down by 25 per cent, 
compared with 1716. 

A new speculative panic developed, this 
time not to buy, but to sell the paper on a falling 
market. In May, attempting to restore a normal 
balance of prices, values and incomes in an 
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orderly manner, Law made his one serious error 
in mass market psychology : by announcing 
the reduction of bank note (as well as share) 
values to about one half, in stages, he removed 
the security of the last stable item, the bank 
note, after the values of coins and shares had 
all been arbitrarily reduced many times. In 
vain did Law, who seemed surprised by the 
violent reaction which greeted his decree of 
May 21st, point out in some thoughtful essays 
that dividends would not be affected by share 
values, and that the real price level was settled, 
in the absence of a precious metal standard, by 
the quantity of money in circulation ; all credit 
was gone, and in the upheaval, in which the 
Regent feared a popular revolt, Law himself 
was dismissed. 

Although he was quickly reinstated, the 
fatal decree rescinded and a series of brilliant 
measures adopted to secure an orderly liquida- 
tion of the Company’s commitments and their 
re-conversion into government bonds, the 
May decree had in effect put an end to Law’s 
scheme by extinguishing his public credit. 
The following months of liquidation saw a 
number of embittered riots and threats to 
John Law’s life. When he was expelled from 
France in December 1720, leaving all his pos- 
sessions, which were impounded at once, a 
huge bureaucracy of 800 clerks was set up to 
effect, with much injustice, corruption and 
arbitrariness, the return to “ normal” which 
Law’s measures could have achieved cheaply 
and smoothly. Of his many works, nothing 
remained’ but a moribund India Company, 
dragging on a dispirited existence for some 49 
years, and bitter memories of the foreign 
financier of whom not the credit, the prosperity 
and the luxury that he had brought, but only 
the losses and liquidations were remembered. 
When he died in 1729 in Venice, after years of 
fruitless wandering, in comparative poverty and 
obscurity, the Moniteur could print this epitaph : 


Here lies the Scot, whose Algebra and vision 
Promised us riches never seen before, 

And who, with mathematical precision 

Has brought the Kingdom to the workhouse door.? 


Judgments on John Law have seldom been 
made in anything but superlatives. He has been 


*“ Ci-git cet Ecossais célébre, 
Ce calculateur sans égal, 
Qui par des régles de l’algébre 
A mis la France a l’hépital.” 
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Lucifer’s New Row-barge : a contemporary English 
caricature of Fohn Law at his apcgee 


maligned as a rogue and adventurer, and 
acclaimed as a selfless financial genius. As for 
his capacities, he combined a brilliant know- 
ledge of the workings of foreign exchange, 
deposit banking and related matters with a 
remarkable naiveté in dealing with an absolute 
monarch and with Court politics. It was Law’s 
misfortune to attempt the introduction of eco- 
nomic institutions, which he had seen working 
well in climates made favourable. by the 
political ascendancy of the bourgeoisie, into a 
soil that still lay barren under an absolute 
monarchy on which wealth was squandered at 
Court, not privately invested. In this sense 
he was, in France, before his time. It may only 
be wondered why, out of the many financiers 
who offered advice on the cure of French 
financial ills, one should be selected to set them 
right who had shown himself a man lacking in 
morals, a wastrel and a gambler. But then, 


perhaps, at the Court of the Regent Orléans, 
none other could have been chosen. 








UEEN ELIZABETH I has this in common 

with the Duke of Wellington—besides a 

hawk-nose—that she has been much 
exposed to authors. The most celebrated and 
the most brilliant figure among our sovereigns, 
how could it not be so ? Though we can hardly 
say of her, as it has been said of the circulation 
of Macaulay’s History, that it went up and down 
with the figures for the annual production of 
coal in the nineteenth century, still her reputa- 
tion has waxed and waned with movements of 
political feeling, varied with party bias. It 
may be of interest, and possibly instructive, 
to watch the ebb and flow of opinion about her, 
especially with the historians : it may tell us 
something about them as well as about her. 

In the fifty years or so after her death we 
can already observe people’s opinions forming 
according to their prejudices. We can hardly 
expect James I to have had anything but an 
awkward attitude towards the disagreeable 
aunt who had given him so many scoldings in 
her time and kept him on tenterhooks about 
her inheritance. The correspondence of 
Elizabeth I and James VI makes a comic 
chapter in the relations of monarchs ; in any 
case, sovereigns—and not they alone—are 
apt to be sensitive on the subject of their 
immediate predecessors. But after some 
grudging expressions at the beginning, James 
recovered himself in time to pay tribute in his 
first Parliament to “one who in wisdom and 
felicity of government surpassed all the princes 
since the days of Augustus.” There speaks the 
don in him ; but it was a generous tribute, 
and it was as well. It set the standard for such 
a reference as that familiar to us from the 
Preface to the Authorized Version—“ upon the 
setting of that bright Occidental star, Queen 
Elizabeth of most happy memory.” Cromwell 
himself, in the days of the Republic, did not 
hesitate to cite Elizabeth’s name before Parlia- 
ment, “‘ Queen Elizabeth of famous memory— 
we need not be ashamed to call her so” ; and 
he went on to refer in terms almost of gal- 
lantry, for a Puritan, to the “ assassinations 
designed upon that lady, that great Queen.” 

But the horrid, the detestable, Civil War 
divided England, and we find a different view 
suggested by Clarendon. He quotes an axiom 
of hers with a wry, dry comment : 
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Elizabeth 
and the 


Historians 


By A. L. ROWSE 


Three centuries of British historians 
have produced many different interpre- 
tations of the great Queen’s character. 


“the popular axiom of Queen Elizabeth that as 
her greatest treasure was in the hearts of her 
people so she had rather her money should be in 
their purses than in her own Exchequer (which she 
never said but at the closing of some Parliament 
when she had gotten all she could from them).” 


And against the glories of the age, he sets : 


“the charge, trouble and anxiety of a long con- 
tinued war (how prosperous and_ successful 
soever) even during the Queen’s whole reign ; 
and (besides some domestic ruptures into rebel- 
lion, frequently into treason, and besides the 
blemish of an unparalleled act of blood upon the 
life of a crowned neighbour, queen and ally) 
the fear and apprehension of what was to come 
(which is one of the most unpleasant kinds of 
melancholy) from an unknown, at least an un- 
acknowledged successor to the crown : clouded 
much of that prosperity then which now shines with 
so much splendour before our eyes in chronicle.” 











From “‘ a disagreeable aunt,” 
James VI suffered “ many 
scoldings.” Queen Eliza- 
beth I, from the Marquess of 
Salisbury’s Collection 


There you have a pretty disingenuous 
picture of the reign from the pen of a Stuart 
partisan, who happens to be the first of our 
great historians. Prejudice speaks in the 
insinuations of the Lord Chancellor’s majestic 
parentheses. Prejudice betrays itself in the 
historical error as to the duration of the war : 
which occupied not the whole reign, but the 
last twenty years of its forty-five. And within 
the country people had reason to remember 
the reign as a long period of internal peace : 
that is the theme of the famous speech Shakes- 
peare put into the mouth of Cranmer in Henry 
VIII : like Shakespeare’s whole attitude on 
such matters it was representative, not excep- 
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tional. Note, too, the partisan statement of 
Mary Stuart’s case, whom Elizabeth protected 
for years against the indignation of Parliament. 
Then there is the quite unjust innuendo as to 
Elizabeth’s attitude towards taxation. As an 
historian I know how genuine her concern 
was to protect the pocket of the citizen. She 
thought the subject’s money was best in his 
own purse and most profitably employed by 
himself. 

It is interesting to see in this—in Cromwell’s 
admiration and Clarendon’s dislike—the forma- 
tion of the tradition : Queen Elizabeth as 
the heroine of Parliament, the Protesiant, the 
Whig Queen ; Mary Stuart, the martyr in the 
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Hume appreciated the Queen’s “ frugality ” 


eyes of Tories and Jacobites, the heroine of the 
long Stuart romance. Actually how ironical it 
is! Elizabeth conducted a life-long struggle 
with her Parliaments, on one issue after another. 
Her “ affection to govern princely ” was dis- 
approved by her own Archbishop ; in other 
words, her views of her prerogative might be 
described as very much anti-Whig and high 
Tory. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the 
issue is brought into the open with the con- 
troversy aroused by Hume’s History of England 
and Robertson’s History of Scotland. For a 
Scot who professed not to care very much for 
England and the English, Hume did us proud 
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in his remarkable History. He discovers a real 
enthusiasm for the English Queen, unwonted 
in one who prided himself on the cool and even 
temper of his judgments : 
“Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, 
her penetration, vigilance, address are allowed 
to merit the highest praises and appear not to 
have been surpassed by any person who ever 
filled a throne. . . . By the force of her mind, she 
controlled all her more active and stronger 
qualities and prevented them from running into 
excess. . . . Her singular talents for government 
were founded equally on her temper and on her 
capacity. Endowed with a great command over 
herself, she soon obtained an _ uncontrolled 
ascendant over her people ; and while she merited 
all their esteem by her real virtues, she also 
engaged their affections by her pretended ones, 
Few sovereigns of England succeeded to the 
throne in more difficult circumstances ; and none 
ever conducted the government with such uniform 
success and felicity. Though unacquainted with 
the practice of toleration, the true secret for 
managing religious factions, she preserved her 
people, by her superior prudence, from those 
confusions in which theological controversy had 
involved all the neighbouring nations.” 


Perhaps this is the core of her achievement : 
at a time when other nations were divided from 
top to bottom by ideological conflict and civil 
war—France, the Netherlands, Scotland, Ger- 
many—she kept her country united so that it 
could forge ahead, where other countries were 
held back for decades or even centuries. No 
conception of this among her critics. I suppose 
that is because most people are capable of 
appreciating only the private and family 
virtues, not those essential in public and polit- 
ical life. But a Tudor queen has to be estimated 
as a statesman, not as a cosy helpmate in the 
stress of suburban life. Elizabeth I was cer- 
tainly not a cosy character. What won her 
Hume’s intellectual sympathy was that she was 
a Laodicean, a moderate, a trimmer: all that 
made the odious Knox call her “ neither good 
Protestant nor yet resolute Papist.” Like the 
most intelligent people of her time—or of any 
time—she was a politique, not a fanatic engaged 
in making life intolerable for sensible people. 

Then, too, Hume as a Scot, and a very 
frugal one, understood the wisdom of her 
financial prudence. “ The natural frugality of 
her temper, so far from disqualifying her for 

. great enterprises, only enabled her to 
execute them with greater certainty and success; 
and all the world saw in her conduct the happy 














effects of a vigorous perseverance in judicious 
and well conducted projects.” In truth, 
finance was the clue to the success of her rule : 
when other powers—including her greatest 
adversary, who had all the treasure of America 
at his disposal—went bankrupt, she was not 
held up in the course thought best in the 
interests of the country, her policies never thus 
frustrated. We in our time are in all too 
favourable a position for appreciating how 
economic circumstances set limits to what we 
can do in the world. 

Hume, who understood everything, under- 
stood this very well; where “ middling his- 
torians,’ as he calls them, are apt not to. 
Robertson, who—in spite of the fact that he 
was a best-seller—was more than a middling 
historian, appreciated this too. (It was left to 
the Victorians—perhaps they were too well 
off—to attack Elizabeth on the grounds of 
parsimony.) Robertson has a strong tribute to 
Elizabeth as a great queen. But he was writing 
the history of Scotland; and “ whosoever 
undertakes to write the history of Scotland 
finds himself obliged, frequently, to view her 
in a very different and in a less amiable light.” 
He concludes that the hand Elizabeth took in 
the contending Scots factions of the time 
effected “what the valour of her ancestors 
could not accomplish ” the reduction of “ that 
Kingdom to a state of dependence on England.” 
But must an Englishman regret that she was 
successful in this ? From an English point of 
view, she was engaged in rendering Scotland— 
so often dangerous—innocuous. From a wider 
point of view, she was engaged in preparing 
the eventual union of the island. Who can say 
that she was wrong to do so ? She was pursuing 
an obviously right and sensible policy from 
both points of view. 

But it is when he touches Mary Stuart that 
the Presbyterian reveals himself a gallant. “ No 
apology can be offered for her [Elizabeth’s] 
behaviour to Queen Mary ; a scene of dis- 
simulation, without necessity, and of severity 
beyond example. In almost all her other actions 
Elizabeth is the object of our highest admira- 
tion : in this we must allow that she not only 
laid aside the magnanimity which became a 
queen, but the feelings natural to a woman.” 
Feelings natural to a man, perhaps—a better 








knowledge of psychology would suggest. For 
Mary certainly had a way of appealing to the 
soft side of menfolk. The utmost that the 
Doctor can bring himself to utter against her 
is—‘‘ To say that she was always unfortunate 
will not account for that long and uninterrupted 
succession of calamities which befel her ; we 
must likewise add that she was often im- 
prudent.” As for her passion for Bothwell and 
the murder of her husband, “ Humanity will 
draw a veil over this part of her character which 
it cannot approve and may, perhaps, prompt 
some to impute some of her actions to her 
situation more than to her dispositions,” etc. 

This was not enough for William Tytler, 
Writer to the Signet, who in 1760 produced 
** An historical and critical Enquiry into the 
evidence produced by the Earls of Murray and 
Morton against Mary, Queen of Scots ; with an 
Examination of the Rev. Dr. Robertson’s Dis- 
sertation and Mr. Hume’s History with respect 
to that evidence.” I fear the lawyer proved 
himself neither historical nor critical. I have 
read his work and it is worthless—though it 
made a stir in its day. Nothing would suit him 
but the assertion of Mary’s purity and in- 
nocence. There is nothing more boring than 
such parti-pris. One studies history to discover 
what the truth is ; this lawyer to make a case. 
It is a poor one. Nothing is said of Mary’s 
aggressive step in laying claim to the English 
succession when Dauphiness in France or the 
danger she constituted—and meant to be—to 
Elizabeth, or of her long run of follies, mistakes, 
crimes, conspiracies. As for Elizabeth’s attitude, 
it was temporizing ; she did not want to have 
to let down the common front of crowned and 
anointed heads ; she would have given Mary 
support at various critical junctures if Mary 
had genuinely wished to co-operate. What was 
fatal about Mary was that with very weak cards 
she insisted on gambling. She would have 
come through perfectly all right if she had 
played the game by, and with, her royal cousin. 
Elizabeth was under constant pressure from 
Parliament to execute Mary after her plots. 
Not unnaturally she wished to be rid of such a 
torment, going on year after year, and in the 
end, she certainly wished Mary made away 
with. Mary not only wished as much for Eliza- 
beth, but attempted it—ineffectively as usual. 








Such became the mutual feelings of these two 
ladies for each other. 

‘Tytler allows that Elizabeth was a “ great 
Queen (for such, according to the ordinary 
sense of the word, she was).” But “ the hand of 
time has now pulled off the mask from this 
imperious and arbitrary Queen. . . . The 
humane will drop a tear to the memory of an 
unfortunate princess, the most amiable and 
accomplished of her sex who, by the unrelenting 
cruelty of a jealous rival, through a series of 
bitter persecutions, was at last brought to the 
grave!” One recognizes the clichés of the 
eighteenth-century epitaph in this third-rater. 
But he succeeded in impressing Dr. Johnson, 
who was already convinced, and in annoying 
Hume, which was not so easy. 

Johnson, who was brought up a Jacobite, 
wrote : “ It has now been fashionable, for near 
half a century, to defame and vilify the house 
of Stuart, and to exalt and magnify the reign 
of Elizabeth: the Stuarts have found few 
apologists, for the dead cannot pay for praise ; 
and who will, without reward, oppose the tide 
of popularity ?” In fact, the Stuarts will never 
want defenders: one half the English aristoc- 
racy are descended from them. Wherever you 
go in great English houses—such as have not 
put up the shutters for good and all—you will 
find romantic and dazzling defenders of Mary 
Stuart. Among them it is Elizabeth, who left 
no progeny, who wants defenders and has little 
sympathy. Perhaps her personality is apt to 
alienate it, since she was one of those persons 
very capable of looking after themselves—and 
people somehow find that unattractive. Yet 
ought that fact to prevent people from yielding 
their sympathy to her ? For behind the brave 
face she put on the world, there was an essential 
loneliness, a deeper pathos, than that of the 
romantic prisoner. There was an essential 
heroism about the woman who for forty-five 
long years of strain and stress bore the supreme 
responsibility for the well-being of her people ; 
and in the end, was always and utterly alone. 
She once said, “‘ To be a king and wear a crown 
is more glorious to them that see it, than it is 
pieasure to them that bear it.” And it is said 
that when she came to the end of her journey 
and felt life ebbing from her, she took off the 
ring that was placed on her finger at her Corona- 


tion and that was her only wedding-ring to 
lay it by at last. 

But Hume, who was Tytler’s real target, 
was very much annoyed. He did not reply, 
since he had made a sensible resolution at the 
beginning of his literary life not to reply to any- 
body. But he wrote round to mutual friends 
protesting at being misrepresented. “‘ That 
trick is so frequently practised by thieves, pick- 
pockets and controversial writers (gentlemen 
whose morality are pretty much upon a footing) 
that all the world has ceased to wonder and 
wise men are tired of complaining at it.” Wise 
man that he was, he did complain : his corre- 
spondence has some very unphilosophical 
expressions about Tytler : from which we see 
that the great philosopher was just as touchy 
as the rest of us at being attacked. We may 
wonder why /e bon David, who was hardly ever 
annoyed by anything, should have been so 
vexed by this insignificant lawyer. I think it 
may be that nothing infuriates a clever man 
like being misrepresented by a stupid one : 
there is somehow an indignity about it. 

Walter Scott, whom we must regard as an 
historian as well as historical novelist and 
everything else, has, in spite of his Stuart sym- 
pathies, a just portrait of Elizabeth in Kenil- 
worth. “Elizabeth united the occasional 
caprice of her sex with that sense and sound 
policy in which neither man nor woman ever 
excelled her.” And there comes that memorable 
image : “ the mind of England’s Elizabeth . . . 
was of that firm and decided character which 
soon recovers its natural tone. It was like one 
of those ancient druidical monuments called 
rocking stones. The finger of Cupid, boy as he 
is painted, could put her feelings in motion, 
but the power of Hercules could not have de- 
stroyed their equilibrium.” (It is interesting 
to note that this and other things in the book, 
like the character Tresillian, come from Scott’s 
reading of Cornish lore at this time.) 

The nineteenth century presents us with a 
continuation of these themes, with a much 
wider spread and greater variety. There is 
Queen Victoria’s well-known dislike of her 
predecessor—“ so unkind to my ancestress, 
the Queen of Scots.” It is with something of a 
shock that we realize that Queen Victoria was 
a descendant of Mary Stuart—whose domestic 
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ROBERTSON : “ obliged to view her in a less amiable light” 


life was so very unlike that of the dear Queen. 
We are apt to think of her much more as a 
successor of—and in some sense a parallel to— 
Elizabeth. Her disapprobation was part of her 
romantic schwdrmerei for the Stuarts ; but 
might there not also be in it a little feminine 
jealousy of so famous a precursor ? It went 
back very early : at her accession a motion was 
proposed in Parliament that she should take 
the title of Elizabeth II. The young woman of 
nineteen was determined that she would do 
no such thing : she would stick to her own 
name Victoria and make something of that. 
We open up with the heavy howitzers of the 
Whig historians. Hallam has a just apprecia- 
tion of Elizabeth. ‘“ Her own remarkable 
talents, her masculine intrepidity, her readiness 
of wit and royal deportment, which the bravest 
men unaffectedly dreaded, her temper of mind, 
above all, at once fiery and inscrutably dis- 
sembling, would in any circumstances have 
ensured her more real sovereignty than weak 
monarchs, however nominally absolute, can 
ever enjoy or retain.” This, if a trifle wooden— 
like everything about that estimable man—is 
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at any rate sensible. What dogs him is a rather 
silly moralism, which leads him, oddly enough, 
to praise Essex—he cannot have known what 
sort of man Essex really was ; and to condemn 
Leicester, as everyone does—much too easily, 
in my opinion : “ that bold, bad man, whose 
favour is the great reproach of Elizabeth’s 
reign.” Whatever Leicester was, he was not a 
bold man ; and though he was not a nice man, 
he was not exactly a bad one. He was a sly 
customer, out for his own ends, like everybody 
else. But Elizabeth made of him a life-long 
servant of hers and of the State, in difficult and 
sometimes humiliating circumstances. 

When we come to the young Macaulay, to 
the famous essay on Burghley in which he 
trounced the unfortunate Dr. Nares with such 
terrific spirits, all the flags are out, all the drums 
beating. We are first given a very sombre 
picture of an England without the delights of a 
free press. The Queen “ often spoke to her 
parliaments in language as haughty and im- 
perious as that which the Great Turk would 
use to his divan. She punished with great 
severity members of the House of Commons 








who, in her opinion, carried the freedom of 
debate too far. She assumed the power of 
legislating by means of proclamations. She 
imprisoned her subjects without bringing them 
to a legal trial.” And so on. Then comes the 
other pan of the scales, bumping down heavily 
with a celebrated tribute. ‘‘ Such was this 
government. Yet we know that it was loved by 
the great body of those who lived under it. We 
know that during the fierce contests of the six- 
teenth century,' both the hostile parties spoke 
of the time of Elizabeth as of a golden age. 
' That great queen has now been lying two 
hundred and thirty years in Henry VII’s 
chapel. Yet her memory is still dear to the 
hearts of a free people.” 

The saxophone note of Victorian moralizing 
is now heard : 


** We are far from saying that the English of that 
generation were irreligious.”” [Would it not have 
been better if they had been—or, at least, less 
religious ? They would have had the less excuse 
for killing each other.] ‘‘ That which is the great 

. Stain on the character of Burghley is also the great 
stain on the character of Elizabeth. Being herself 
an Adiaphorist, having no scruple about con- 
forming to the Romish church when conformity 
was necessary to her own safety, retaining to the 
last moment of her life a fondness for much of 
the doctrine and much of the ceremonial of that 
church, she yet subjected that church to a per- 
secution even more odious than the persecution 
with which her sister had harassed the Protes- 
tants. We say more odious. For Mary had at 
least the plea of fanaticism. She did nothing for 
her religion which she was not prepared to suffer 
for it. If she burned the bodies of her subjects, 
it was in order to rescue their souls. Elizabeth 
had no such pretext.” 


You perceive what nonsense all this is, 
besides the inaccuracy of its conception of 
Burghley and Elizabeth’s attitudes towards 
religion. Both may justly be described as 
Anglican, Burghley more Protestant, Elizabeth 
less so ; in fact, as with Palmerston’s choice for 
bishops, one Low Church, one High Church. 
The fact that Mary believed the nonsense for 
which she burned is no plea to my mind. 
Elizabeth at least had the plea of self-defence, 
a course regrettably forced upon her by neces- 
sity. The young Macaulay has the brashness to 
reproach Elizabeth with the ease with which 

1 No one seems to have observed that Macaulay 


must have meant seventeenth century here or to have 
corrected the slip. 


‘ 


she “ might have united all conflicting sects 
under the shelter of the same impartial laws 
and the same paternal throne, and thus have 
placed the nation in the same situation, as far 
as the rights of conscience are concerned, in 
which we at last stand, after all the heart- 
burnings, the persecutions, the conspiracies, 
the seditions, the revolutions, the judicial 
murders, the civil wars of ten generations.” 

“ After” !—the twentieth century has had 
something to say to all that. What incompre- 
hension it reveals of the illimitable depths of 
human folly! Intelligent people in the six- 
teenth century, like Burghley and Elizabeth, 
Erasmus and Montaigne, had a pretty good 
understanding of them. They realized that a 
moderate middle way was the only chance of 
any peace, and that external conformity was the 
necessary condition for the maximum freedom 
of which humans were capable. “I desire to 
open a window into no man’s conscience,” 
said Elizabeth ; and that was saying a lot in the 
sixteenth century. Moreover, she meant it. 

“This is the dark side of her character,” 
says Macaulay. ‘“ Yet she surely was a great 
woman. Of all the sovereigns who exercised a 
power which was seemingly absolute, but 
which in fact depended for support on the love 
and confidence of their subjects, she was by far 
the most illustrious.” I hate the antithetical 
rhetoric of the Victorians—so unsubtle, and so 
untrue. If the Queen were so great a woman, 
is it likely that she was so wrong about the 
matter of the preceding paragraph, that she 
could have achieved a toleration at all, let alone 
with any ease ? Catherine de Médicis, who 
tried it by bringing the two sides together into 
conference at Poissy, found that it only gave 
them the excuse to get at each others’ throats ; 
France lapsed into civil war over religious doc- 
trine ; society was split from top to bottom. 
No : Elizabeth, with the spectacle of the world 
around her, was right : in the circumstances of 
the sixteenth century, it could not be done. 

Let us leave Macaulay : he had not the 
advantage of our melancholy experience of the 
twentieth century. The leading Catholic his- 
torian of England, Lingard, expresses a more 
balanced view—even if he states it somewhat 
equivocally as that generally held, rather than 
necessarily held by him. 
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‘“In the judgment of her contemporaries,” he 
wrote, “‘—and that judgment has been ratified 
by the consent of posterity—Elizabeth was 
numbered among the greatest and most fortunate 
of princes. The tranquillity which, during a 
reign of nearly half a century, she maintained 
within her dominions, while the neighbouring 
nations were convulsed with intestine dissensions, 
was taken as a proof of the wisdom or the vigour 
of her government ; and her successful resistance 
against the Spanish monarch, the severe injuries 
which she inflicted on that lord of so many king- 
doms, and the spirit displayed by her fleets and 
armies . . . served to give to the world an exalted 
notion of her military and naval power. When 
she came to the throne, England ranked only 
among the secondary kingdoms ; before her 
death, it had risen to a level with the first nations 
of Europe.” 


This stately pronouncement by the dis- 
tinguished historian who was a cardinal im 
petto—even if uttered with a personal caveat— 
puts in its proper place the nonsense written 
about Elizabeth by some of his co-religionists 
in our time. But when the priest can say a 
derogatory word for himself as to Elizabeth’s 
private character, he does. “ The woman who 
despises the safeguards, must be content to 
forfeit the reputation of chastity.” He pro- 
ceeds to insinuate that Leicester and others 
were her lovers. There is no evidence whatever 
that this was sc ; and a knowledge of psycho- 
logy would suggest the contrary : Elizabeth 
had all the symptoms of the disappointed 
spinster: she displayed an unattractive, if 
understandable, jealousy of the young couples 
around her who were free to enjoy each other, 
when she was not. The very archness and 
freedom of her behaviour in public to Leicester 
and so many others is in itself an indication of 
the sad truth, of what the situation was with 
her. 

The most interesting case is that of Froude, 
and the most important ; for the second half of 
his History—a work of brilliance, imagination 
and literary power, the one possible rival in the 
century to Macaulay—is devoted to Elizabeth’s 
reign up to the Armada with which he ended. 
He started with a prejudice.in her favour, as 
the daughter of Henry VIII—the hero of the 
first half of his History—and as the continuer 
of Henry’s policy. In Volume I we read, “ In 
her vital convictions she represented the free 
proud spirit of the educated laity, who would 
endure no dictation from priests of either per- 
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HALLAM : “ dogged by a rather silly moralism ” 


suasion, and so far as lay in them, would permit 
no clergy any more to fetter the thoughts and 
paralyse the energies of England.” Perhaps we 
see here Froude getting his own back on those 
clergymen, his father, his brother and the 
Oxford Movement. But of Elizabeth, it is true. 
In Volume III his judgment is : “ A middle 
course was therefore chosen—a course which 
at the time pleased no one but the Queen and 
the half-dozen or dozen intelligent persons who 
surrounded her ; but it was the same which 
her father had marked out before her, and its 
eventual success may be allowed to prove that 
it was wise.” He could even state her sensible 
Laodiceanism justly: the Queen told the 
Huguenot leader, Cardinal Chatillon, that 
“* whatever he and his party might think of the 
abomination of going to mass, she would herself 
sooner have heard a thousand than have caused 
the least of the million villainies (méchancetés) 
which had been committed on account of it.” 
As the years went on and his successive 
volumes came out, Froude grew more and more 
out of sympathy, until in the end he became in- 
capable of doing her justice. In the concluding 





pages of his History, in his summing up of her 
character, we read : “ To Elizabeth the specu- 
lations of so-called divines were but as ropes of 
sand and sea-slime leading to the moon, and 
the doctrines for which they were rending each 
other to pieces a dream of fools or enthusiasts.” 
(Well, weren’t they, very largely ?) ‘“‘ Unfor- 
tunately her keenness of insight was not com- 
bined with any profound concern for serious 
things.” (Her profoundest concern as Queen of 
England was the well-being of her country and 
peace at home and abroad. What more could 
any one want or expect of her ?) “ She saw 
through the emptiness of the forms in which 
religion presented itself to the world. She 
had none the more any larger or deeper convic- 
tion of her own.” (Suppose there is none ?) 
“She was without the intellectual emotions 
which give human character its consistency and 
power.” (I should have thought that con- 
sistency and power were precisely what her 
character showed, and her intellectual emotions 
were sufficient to provide the driving force for 
them. Indeed, unflagging energy of mind was 
her most marked characteristic.) 

We are told that “her entire nature was 
saturated with artifice. Except when speaking 
some round untruth Elizabeth never could be 
simple. She was unnatural even in her prayers, 
and she carried her affectations into the presence 
of the Almighty. . . . Obligations of honour 
were not only occasionally forgotten by her, 
but she did not seem to understand what 
honour meant.” Well, she was a woman, and 
honour is a masculine concept ; for a woman, 
Elizabeth was exceptionally responsive to con- 
siderations of honour, more particularly of her 
honour as a queen. Froude concludes : “ Vain 
as she was of her own sagacity, she never modi- 
fied a course recommended to her by Burghley 
without injury both to the realm and herself. 
. . . The great results of her reign were the 
fruits of a policy which was not her own, and 
which she starved and mutilated when energy 
and completeness were most needed.” 

This is wholly unjust and quite untrue. Yet 
it is a charge that has often been repeated : we 
owe its reverberations, especially among naval 
historians, mainly to the impression made by 
Froude’s History, read—like Macaulay—by 
thousands. The charge that Elizabeth starved 


her navy of resources has been completely dis- 
proved in our time by historians who today 
understand better the difficulties that condition 
the action of all government. In fact, the 
Queen struggled all her life to keep the govern- 
ment of her country financially sound ; when 
her hand was removed we see the difficulties the 
Stuarts got into at once. I do not propose to 
say any more on the subject : it has been dealt 
with once and for all in the work of Professor 
Neale, and I have dealt with it myself in The 
England of Elizabeth. 

But Froude is a fascinating case. To some 
extent his repugnance may be due to the grow- 


-ing distaste of the researcher living for too 
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many years with his subject. He wrote of 
Burghley to a friend : “ He, it is more and more 
clear to me, was the solitary author of Eliza- 
beth’s and England’s greatness. . . . The 
private letters which passed between him and 
Walsingham about Elizabeth have destroyed 
finally the prejudice that still clung to me that, 
notwithstanding her many faults, she was a 
woman of ability. Evidently in their opinion 
she had no ability at all worth calling by the 
name.” That does not at all represent the 
opinion of this very exclusive men’s club. 
Both Burghley and Walsingham had much to 
put up with : above all the Queen’s determina- 
tion that they, not she, should bear the respon- 
sibility of necessarily unpopular measures. 
But that was all in the game : the popularity 
and prestige of the Crown must be preserved at 
all costs. Unfair, but quite right : they under- 
stood the terms of the game, and—bemoaning 
their lot to each other when it became too 
intolerable—accepted it. Burghley in fact 
never ceased to admire, and came to stand in 
awe of her : there is his political testament to 
his clever son and successor Robert to witness : 
always to present the true facts of the case to 
the Queen, but never to press her beyond her 
better judgment, her knowledge of men and 
her experience were such and so great. 
Froude’s judgments are emotional and go 
back to an element of instability in his person- 
ality. There was an ambivalence in his make- 
up, which gives him an uncertainty of focus— 
by contrast with the too great clarity of 
Macaulay. The child of the Oxford Movement 
who had lost his faith had been rescued by 
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Carlyle and given a harsh injection of Calvinism 
of a kind ; the boy who had been bullied by his 
brother, the inquisitorial Hurrell, and beaten 
so badly at school as to have been ruptured, 
grew out of his early weakness to admire force 
and understand, better than any other Victorian, 
the réle of violence in history. Froude was all 
his life under attack for what he understood 
about human beings ; to my mind he is more 
vulnerable where he conformed to the nonsense 
they thought. The muscular Victorianism that 
was indoctrinated upon him, as with the cult 
of the manly virtues that was inculcated by his 
brother-in-law, Charles Kingsley—both were 
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CREIGHTON : as a bishop, he admired her “ self-mastery and self-restraint ” 


over-compensations for something they felt 
lacking in themselves, for both bore the stig- 
mata of genius. 

Hence Froude’s harping on _ Elizabeth’s 
feminine tortuousness, her unfathomable guile, 
hex lack of candour, the insincerities of her pro- 
longed marriage negotiations. All this was 
politics and well understood by others in the 
game. Froude’s Victorian manliness was dis- 
gusted. Things were too simple for him. The 
only time he made an incursion into politics 
himself—in South African affairs—he put his 
foot in it, and, though right on the main issue, 
made a frightful hash by his candour. We may 








not be able to accept the necessary disingen- 
uousnesses of politics in practice ; but as his- 
torians we should at least understand them. 
That practical politician, Catherine the Great, 
well understood the foolish superiority of the 
armchair doctrinaire, who supposes that in 
great affairs things happen “ comme sur le 
papier, qui souffre tout.” So did Elizabeth : 
her tortuousness served England well: she 
never slipped up. 

This was what Creighton appreciated better 
than anyone : he was a bishop, and no mean 
politique himself. Of Elizabeth’s personal 
character he writes : “ Self-mastery and self- 
restraint had been forced upon her. Bitter 
experience had taught her how little she could 
satisfy her own desires, how little she could 
confide in the wisdom or discretion of others.” 
But, of course, self-control is the indispensable 
condition to control of others ; and that was 
her magnificent, lonely, sad job. She had this 
advantage—unthinkable for either Mary Tudor 
or Mary Stuart—that “ she was both intellec- 
tually and emotionally cold. In politics and in 
private life alike she cared little for decorum, 
because she knew that she could stop short 
whenever prudence made it needful.” 

It is the: great virtue of Creighton’s bio- 
graphy that he understood completely the inner 
significance of Elizabeth’s political réle ; that 
in a world torn in two, like ours, by ideological 
conflict, she could not afford to be too clear : 
she must wait and go on waiting with complete 
self-restraint—in a way that no man could have 
done, except possibly her grandfather, Henry 
ViII—until the success of her rule over the 
years vindicated her and showed others what 
fools they had been. “‘ The one thing she strove 
to avoid was an outburst of strong feeling, or 
aught that would divide England into opposite 
camps.” The identification of the Queen with 
her country and her country’s long-term inter- 
ests was Creighton’s theme ; to appreciate that 
one has to have a long-term perspective. “‘ She 
represented England as no other ruler ever 
did . . . By avoiding risky undertakings, by 
keeping down public expense, she was not 
merely indulging her tendency to parsimony ; 
she was warding off from her people demands 
which they were unequal at that time to sus- 
tain. . . . But when it came to decisive action 
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she fell back upon her instinctive perception 
of what England wanted. As she could not 
explain this, she was driven to all sorts of 
devices to gain time. She could not, on the 
other hand, fully take her people into her con- 
fidence. It was the unconscious tendency of 
their capacities which she interpreted, not 
their actual demands ”—in other words, their 
long-term interests, of which the people them- 
selves are not always the best judges. In short, 
“‘ Elizabeth’s imperishable claim to greatness 
lies in her instinctive sympathy with her 
people.” They have rewarded her, and time— 
always her friend—has vindicated her: the 
best-remembered of all the figures in the long 
pageant of those who have occupied the 
English throne. 

It is nice to think that the man who would 
have been Archbishop of Canterbury, if he had 
lived, understood her best. His is by far the 
most perceptive and true judgment of Elizabeth 
there has ever been by any historian. Creighton 
was by nature a statesman ; his special bent as 
an historian was for high politics and states- 
manship. Not for nothing had he served his 
apprenticeship and trained his eye on the Popes 
of the Renaissance. His short biography came 
out at the end of the nineteenth century ; his 
judgment stands unlikely ever to be reversed. 

So that we do not have to bother with the 
captiousness of lesser Victorians—the puerile 
antitheses of the egregious Freeman, for 
example, who made himself the life-long enemy 
of Froude. Gardiner, though an Irvingite, 
was more just, and in his own way may be 
taken to answer Macaulay on the question of 
the religious settlement. “ In taking her stand, 
as she did, against the abolition of Episcopacy, 
Elizabeth was on the whole acting on behalf of 
the liberty of her subjects.” But, perhaps, we 
may think, in spite of Gardiner’s Parliamen- 
tarian sympathies, to be an Irvingite is to be 
in a sense High Church. 

It is curious to note what a fuss the Vic- 
torians made about the adulation, the language 
of devotion in which Elizabeth was addressed 
in her own time : Macaulay, Froude, Freeman, 
Dean Church—they all were shocked and pro- 
tested at what they called gross flattery. “‘ The 
gross, shameless, lying flattery paid to the 
Queen,” writes mild Dean Church ; “ there is 











really nothing like it in history. . . . It was no 
worship of a secluded and distant object of 
loyalty : the men who thus flattered knew per- 
fectly well, often by painful experience, what 
Elizabeth was: able, indeed, high-spirited, 
successful, but ungrateful to her servants, un- 
just, and in her old age, ugly.” Ungallant 
Dean ! Inaccurate Dean ! We may well apply 
to him the words she used to a tactless bishop 
who referred to her advancing years in preach- 
ing before her—“ I see that the greatest clerks 
are not the wisest men.” It is surely anach- 
ronistic to condemn the language in which the 
sixteenth century thought it proper to address 
such a lady, such a queen. I find it has a charm 
—so revealing of the fantasy, the romantic 
mirror of the Renaissance world in which they 
lived. And was it so unexampled with the Vic- 
torians ? What about the language in which 
Tennyson addressed his Queen ? Or the 
demonstration Disraeli was making of how 
effective such language could be in sweetening 
the relations between a Victorian sovereign and 
her Prime Minister ? 

The besetting sin of the Victorians, in 
regard to Elizabeth, as in so much else, was 
their moralism. It made it almost impossible 
for them to do a Renaissance woman justice. 
Even Creighton, according to the dragon, Mrs. 
Creighton, regarded the age as “ more ‘and 
more demoralized the better he understood it ; 
those whom Froude had called ‘ wanderers on 
the Spanish main’ or ‘ pioneers in the tangled 
path of discovery’ he saw to have been [!] 
men who deserved no better name than buc- 
caneer or pirate ; while with an increasing 
appreciation of the extraordinary ability of 
Elizabeth, he had a constantly diminishing 
opinion of her morals.” 

Morals ! There you have the incessant 
grinding concern of the Victorians. It is as if 
everything—politics, literature, philosophy, 
economics, but especially aesthetics—had to be 
translated into morals before it could be under- 
stood or discussed. And the high censorious- 
ness !—what gluttons they were, how they 
indulged themselves: the greatest pleasure, 
it would seem, of the high-minded. 

We live in a world, like the sixteenth century, 
too sad, too distracted, too dangerous, for such 
cheap and facile condemnations. We know 
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MACAULAY : “Yet she surely was a great woman”’ 


how difficult it is even to keep society together, 
how easy to plunge it into the abyss, how thin 
is the ice of civilized conduct covering what 
black waters beneath. The standards of the 
Victorians were the product of an epoch of 
exceptional security in human history : never, 
never, never again shall we see such another. 
We are back in the recognizable main stream of 
history once more. On the threshold of the 
twentieth century, with the irreversible verdict 
of Creighton, we may take leave of a woman 
who in her time did what she could to hold up 
the avalanche and strove, with greater success 
than is given to most, to build some fabric 
of sense and sanity, of moderation and internal 
peace, within this fortunate island amid the 
storms outside. 
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The opening sentences of King Edward VI’s “ Device”’ for the succession, s inatial the 
alternatives discussed in the text. 


By S. T. BINDOFF 


Four hundred years ago the Duke of Northumberland made his vain 

attempt to exclude Mary and Ehzabeth Tudor from the succession 

in favour of fane Grey. In this article Professor Bindoff reconstructs 

the circumstances and development of this daring and ingenious plot 

and produces a new document, throwing light on it, which he recently 
discovered in the Archives at Brussels. 


which did so much to shape his reign, grand-children, Mary Queen of Scots and 

had, by its close, yielded him three. Henry Lord Darnley (the cousin whom Mary 
They were his son Edward, a boy of nine, was in due course to marry) ; the younger one, 
and his two daughters, Mary, aged thirty- | Mary, by her daughter Frances Duchess of 
two, and Elizabeth, aged fourteen. After | Suffolk, and that lady’s daughters, the three 
them came the collateral heirs, the descendants Grey sisters, and (through a younger daughter 
of Henry’s two sisters. The elder sister, already deceased) the Lady Margaret Clifford. 
Margaret, was represented by her daughter, It is a fact at once remarkable and perti- 


He VIII’S PERSISTENT quest of heirs, Margaret Countess of Lennox, and by two 
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nent that, after Prince Edward himself, all 
but one of the potential claimants were 
women. (The single exception, Lord Darnley, 
could scarcely be regarded as a serious com- 
petitor.) This preponderance of females would 
have been enough in itself to confuse the 
succession. But a situation already difficult 
was further complicated by the fact that the 
order of succession had been altered more 
than once during Henry’s reign to fit the 
changing marital fortunes of the king. Thus 
the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth had each 
in turn been declared illegitimate and incapable 
of succeeding. These changes had themselves 
encouraged the idea that the succession to 
the throne was not something settled and 
unalterable, but that it could, and perhaps 
should, be regulated by the reigning sovereign 
in what he considered the national interest. 

So it came about that, when Henry died 
in 1547, the succession was governed by the 
provisions set forth in two documents. The 
first of these documents was an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Passed in 1544, that Act declared the 
succession to be vested in Edward, Mary and 
Elizabeth, in that order. But the right of the 
two princesses to succeed was at the same time 
made dependent upon such conditions as the 
king himself should prescribe, either in his will 
or in letters patent. By another clause of the 
Act any attempt to obstruct its implementation 
was declared to be treason. The seccnd docu- 
ment was Henry VIII’s will. This confirmed 
the order of succession laid down in the Act, 
but extended it to include the three Grey 
sisters, in order of seniority, and after them 
Margaret Clifford. Of the conditions forecast 
in the Act, the will contained but one, namely, 
that if either Mary or Elizabeth should marry 
without the consent of the Privy Council she 
should forfeit her place in the line of succession. 
This obvious safeguard against an attempt by 
any scheming nobleman to secure the sub- 
stance of kingship, if not the crown itself, by 
marrying one of these two princesses was to 
add, as we shall see, another element to the 
problem. 

Edward VI succeeded his father in 1547 
without trouble or dispute. But his brief reign 
went far towards ensuring that the next suc- 
cession would be a contested one. To begin 





with, Edward was a minor, and the vacuum 
which his infancy created in the headship 
of the state had to be filled, in the absence of 
princes of the blood, by men who were not of 
royal birth. Two leading noblemen, Edward 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset, and John Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, seized the oppor- 
tunity to play successively the réle of Regent 
or Protector, that is, of king in all but name : 
and it was the power which Northumberland 
thus acquired that he attempted to prolong by 
tampering with the succession to the boy king. 
For Edward was not only a boy: he was a 
sickly boy. Had he enjoyed normal health, his 
minority, and with it the necessity of a Regent, 
would have had a foreseeable limit. Edward 
would have become eighteen, the usual age of 
royal majority, in October 1555 : and what we 
know of him suggests that he would then have 
taken over the direction of affairs and have 
managed them as personally and as purpose- 
fully as his father and grandfather had done. 
But from early in his reign it became doubtful 
whether he would live so long, and the problem 
of the succession acquired an urgency which 
only increased with the deterioration in the 
king’s health. As we shall see, it was the 
fluctuating prospect of Edward’s survival which 
set the tempo of Northumberland’s scheming. 

As Protector in fact if not in name of the 
young king from the end of 1549, when he 
overthrew Somerset, Northumberland attained 
a position in the State which he could not hope 
to retain under a less complaisant successor. 
But according to the Henrician settlement 
Edward’s successor was to be the Princess 
Mary : and from Northumberland’s standpoint 
the succession of Mary would be fatal. That 
this was so was, of course, largely a matter of 
religion. Under Northumberland, the country 
took a further long step—marked by the Prayer 
Book of 1552—towards Protestantism, and it 
was only in an England which remained 
Protestant that he could hope to keep power. 
But the advancing Protestantism of the reign 
had no more intrepid or resolute opponent than 
the Princess Mary herself. Daughter of the 
Queen whose divorce had heralded the English 
Reformation, Mary had never wavered in her 
hostility to that great change of religious alle- 
giance and policy, and it could not be doubted 
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By the Act of 1544 the succession was vested in Nos. 1, 2 and 3, to which by Henry VIII’s will 


were added Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8. 


Edward VI’s “ Device” in its original form vested the 
succession in the heirs male of Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. 


As amended by Northumberland, the 


“* Device” brought in No. § alone of the heirs shown 


that her accession would mean some—although 
how much none could foretell—putting back 
of the clock : it would certainly involve the 
downfall of those who had identified themselves 
with the Protestant cause, and among them 
none more certainly than Northumberland 
himself. 

This, then, was the situation, itself a product 
of political and religious conflict, which pro- 
duced Northumberland’s conspiracy to alter 
the succession. In considering that conspiracy, 
we must begin by noticing that there was no 
real chance of the Duke’s prolonging his 
supremacy beyond Edward’s lifetime within 
the framework of Henry’s settlement. The only 
possibility of that kind, a marriage with either 
Mary or Elizabeth, was practically ruled out by 
the requirement that it should have the consent 
of the Privy Council. True, this did not prevent 
Northumberland—like Somerset’s ambitious 
brother Thomas Seymour before him—from at 
least contemplating this way out of his difficulty. 
But, in the upshot, nothing came of these 
imaginings. 

For Northumberland, then, there was no 
way of escaping ruin save by altering the suc- 
cession as regulated by Henry VIII. To bring 
this about legally, or at least legalistically, two 
things were necessary: the Act of 1544 must be 
repealed, and Henry VIII’s will must be set 
aside. The first of these would require the co- 
operation of Parliament, the second could be 
effected with the consent of the king and 
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council. Let us try to reconstruct the develop- 
ment of Northumberland’s plot to achieve 
either or both of these objects. 

The tempo and chronology of the plot were, 
as has already been suggested, dictated by the 
changes in Edward’s health. The king’s last 
and fatal illness was preceded by two others, 
each of which in turn marked a stage in the 
evolution of Northumberland’s plan. The first, 
an obscure but grave illness, occurred in 
November 1550. It coincided with a rumour, 
the first of its kind, that Northumberland was 
going to marry the Princess Elizabeth. (As we 
have seen, such a marriage represented the 
only possibility, albeit a remote one, of North- 
umberland’s attaining his objective within the 
terms of Henry’s settlement, and it may thus 
be regarded as the first and simplest form of the 
plot.) Eighteen months later, in April 1552, 
Edward was attacked simultaneously by measles 
and smallpox. Not long afterwards, a bibulous 
woman servant of Northumberland’s told some 
of her friends that the Duke’s fourth and only 
unmarried son, Guilford Dudley, was to marry 
Margaret Clifford, and added : “‘ Have at the 
Crown with your leave.” The plot was thicken- 
ing. Northumberland’s place as the prospective 
consort had been taken by his son, and Eliza- 
beth’s as the chosen successor to Edward by 
one of the collateral heirs (although not the one 
finally chosen), whose gratification at her 
preferment Northumberland might hope to 
exploit. 














It was Edward’s last illness, which began in 
February 1553, which provided the setting for 
the final plan. The onset of this illness coin- 
cided with the elections for Northumberland’s 
only Parliament. It is generally agreed that 
Northumberland disputes with Thomas Crom- 
well the doubtful distinction of having inter- 
fered more with Parliamentary elections and 
proceedings than any other figure of his century. 
He had begun to do so at the last session, held 
early in 1552, of the Parliament originally 
summoned by his predecessor Somerset in 
1547. On that occasion vacancies had been 
filled on the recommendation of the Privy 
Council, that is to say, under Northumberland’s 
influence, and at least one bye-election, that 
of one of the Seymours for Reading, had been 
vetoed by the government. In 1553 the inter- 
ference was even more blatant. The Privy 
Council instructed the sheriffs to return persons 
recommended by Councillors, and we know that 
of fourteen individuals so recommended eleven 
were returned. The House of Commons which 
met in March 1553 came nearer than any other 
of its time to being a “ packed ” assembly. 
Why did Northumberland go to such pains 
to secure a subservient House ? Does it mean 
that he was toying with the idea of forcing 
through this Parliament some measure designed 
to promote his succession scheme ? It is a 
possibility. Late in February the Emperor’s 
ambassador reported that the approaching 
Parliament would give the king his majority. 
An Act to this effect might well have appealed 
to Northumberland as a means of strengthening 
the decision which Edward, at his instigation, 
would soon be preparing to take, the decision 
to alter the succession as laid down by his 
father. If Northumberland did consider this 
or any other measure, he must have abandoned 
the idea, probably because of the unwelcome 
publicity which it would have involved. As 
things turned out, Parliament met, voted a sub- 
sidy, and was dismissed after a session of thirty 
days only. But with its dispersal Northumber- 
land forewent his one chance of securing Parlia- 
mentary sanction or support for his scheme in 
advance. He could now only hope to have that 
scheme ratified by Parliament, meeting again 
perhaps in the autumn, after he had embarked 
upon it. 
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“* Fane by the grace of God Queen.”’ The Proclamation 
of Fuly 10, 1553 


With the dissolution of Parliament on 
March 30th, 1553, the scene therefore shifts 
back to the king and council, the two instru- 
ments of Northumberland’s design. Our 
knowledge of the final phases of that design is 
largely derived from two documents, both of 
which have been in print for nearly three cen- 
turies!. The first and more important of them 
is the famous “ Device” for the succession 
which Edward wrote out in his own hand, 
probably about the middle of May 1553. Ac- 
cording to this document the crown was to 
pass, on the king’s death and in default of a 
male heir of.his own, to the heirs male of five 
of the collateral descendants of Henry VIII— 
Frances Duchess of Suffolk, her three daughters 
Jane, Catherine and Mary Grey, and Margaret 


1 They were first printed by Burnet in his History 
of the Reformation in England, and are most con- 
veniently studied in The Chronicle of Queen Fane, 
ed. J. G. Nichols (Camden Society, 1850), 89 ff. 
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Clifford—in the order named. Now the most 
striking feature of this arrangement is that it 
excludes a woman ruler altogether: both 
Mary and Elizabeth are left out and the col- 
lateral descendants are represented, not in 
their own persons, but in those of their heirs 
male. The implication that no woman was fit 
to occupy the throne was wholly in accordance 
with the prejudices of the age, and we can 
scarcely doubt that it would have commended 
itself to the young Edward, conscious as he 
was of his own, however feeble, masculinity. 
It was, indeed, precisely this feature which 
was calculated to give the arrangement a 
certain specious validity. 

But that same feature also meant that the 
arrangement needed time for its implementa- 
tion. For at the date when it was drawn up 
none of the heirs male in question had been 
born, none of them had, indeed, yet been 
conceived. Thus, whatever the laws of the 
realm had to say about the proposed arrange- 
ment, the laws of biology were sufficient to 
gainsay its being carried out in any period short 
of nine months. 

So much for the original “‘ Device.” But in 
the form in which it has come down to us this 
document bears certain erasures and insertions, 
in a hand which may be the king’s, the purpose 
of which is clear enough. The crucial alteration 
occurs in connection with one of the names 
enumerated, the name of Lady Jane Grey. 
Instead of the succession being vested in “ the 
Lady Jane’s heirs male,” as originally written, 
it is vested, by means of an erasure and an 
insertion, in “the Lady Jane and her heirs 
male.” The effect of this simple alteration was 
to bring into the line of succession, alongside 
the hypothetical heirs male, one living person, 
and in so doing to provide against the hiatus 
which would otherwise occur if Edward were 
to die before a male heir was born. 

Now it is clear that these two arrangements, 
the first made by the original “‘ Device” and 
the second by its alteration, correspond to two 
different estimates of Edward’s expectation of 
life, if not to two different stages of his illness. 
Although it is impossible to time them exactly, 
we can fit them in to what we know of the story. 
The marriage upon which Northumberland’s 
whole scheme was founded, the marriage of 


” 








Jane Grey to Guilford Dudley, had been 
announced towards the end of April and was 
celebrated on May 21st, 1553. It is reasonable 
to suppose that Edward drew up the “ Device ” 
at about the time of the marriage. We know 
that the king made a marked recovery at that 
time, and this may well have inspired the belief 
that he would live long enough for Jane to bear 
the hoped-for son. On the other hand, the 
optimism of the “‘ Device” may never have 
been more than a sham to bear out the doctors’ 
assurances to the dying king that he would 
recover. What is, at all events, certain is that 
Northumberland would not have taken the 
grave step of having the “ Device” altered 
unless he had become convinced that the king’s 
days were numbered. How and when did he 
reach this conviction and in consequence 
make the change ? 

It is here that we can introduce a new and 
interesting piece of evidence. The documents 
in question owe their existence to the fact that, 
while Edward was slowly dying at Greenwich, 
the Imperial ambassador, Jehan Scheyfve, 
remained in London aloof from the court. As 
the leading diplomatic champion of Mary’s 
claim to the throne, Scheyfve was naturally 
out of favour with Northumberland, and during 
the closing weeks of the reign he was virtually 
excluded from official circles. But Scheyfve 
had to find out what was going on, and one of 
his ways of doing so was to enlist the services 
of a young Englishman as his intelligencer at 
the court. 

This young Englishman was John Banister. 
The twenty-year-old son of a minor official in 
the royal household, Banister was on the thres- 
hold of the medical career which was to yield 
him a modest fame under Elizabeth I and to 
earn him a place in the Dictionary of National 
Biography.” How he came to purvey news to 
the ambassador we do not know. But tucked 
away in a file of Scheyfve’s letters in the 
Archives Nationales at Brussels there are seven 
Latin letters which, although unsigned and un- 
dated, can with certainty be pronounced to 
have been written to him by Banister at various 
dates between May 26th and July 21st, 1553. 
The letters are mostly tantalizingly brief and 


* Which errs in giving 1540 as the year of his 
birth. He.was born in 1533. 
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scrappy, but they do add a little precious in- 
formation to the meagre record of the last weeks 
of Edward’s life and the brief reign of Queen 
Jane. 

The longest and by far the most interesting 
of the letters was written on May 28th, 1553. 
After describing the reception of a special 
French envoy at court on that day—it is this 
passage which fixes the date of the letter—the 
writer went on to give the latest news of the 
king’s illness. 

In what concerns our king’ s health [he wrote] 

be assured of this, that he is steadily pining away. 
He does not sleep except he be stuffed with drugs, 
which doctors call opiates . . . first one thing then 
another are given him, but the doctors do not 
exceed 12 grains at a time, for these drugs are 
never given by doctors (so they say) unless the 
patient is in great pain, or tormented by constant 
sleeplessness, or racked by violent coughing. . 
The sputum which he brings up is livid, black, 
fetid and full of carbon ; it smells beyond measure; 
if it is put in a basin full of water it sinks to the 
bottom. His feet are swollen all over. To the 
doctors all these things portend death, and that 
within three months, except God of His great 
mercy spare him. 

Today the Duke called the doctors together 
and asked them what the king’s chances were. 
With one voice they answered that since this 
season of the year is kindest to him but yet does 
nothing to improve him, so likewise when autumn 
comes it will end his life. The Duke, hearing this, 
told them not to slacken their efforts nor to cease 
to pray to God that He should prosper their 
treatment ; meanwhile, he said, you will all be 
paid your fees every month, at a rate of 100 
crowns. 

Apart from its first-hand account of the 
king’s symptoms and treatment (given, it should 
be remembered, by one who was himself a 
medical student), the value of this letter lies in 
its revelation of the fact, hitherto unknown, 
that just one week after his son’s marriage to 
Jane Grey Northumberland sought and 
received the unanimous verdict of the king’s 
doctors that Edward could not live beyond the 
autumn. If we assume, as I think we may, that 
the “ Device” for the succession then still 
stood in the original form in which Edward had 
copied it, we can surely see in this medical 
conference of May 28th the ground of North- 
umberland’s drastic decision to have it altered. 
For if the doctors were right, Edward had no 
chance of lingering on long enough to give Jane 
herself, or indeed any of her fellow-claimants, 
time to produce the indispensable male heir : 
and the king’s death would therefore leave a 
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throne which was not only empty but which, 
according to the terms of the “ Device,” could 
not be filled. To that problem, once it arose, 
there could be, as Northumberland well knew, 
but one answer—the accession of the heir 
named by Henry VIII, the Princess Mary. 
His one hope of preventing this, to him, fatal 
issue was therefore to “plug the gap” be- 
tween the death of Edward and the birth of a 
male heir by introducing a living person into 
the succession : and this was what he did by 
his alteration of the “ Device” to include 
Jane Grey herself. 

It was with these few short strokes of the 
pen that Northumberland wrote the death- 
warrants of his son and daughter-in-law. For 
it was in this amended form that the law 
officers drew up, in the second week of June, 
the letters patent declaring the new order of 
the succession and that on June 21st the docu- 
ment was signed by the notabilities of the realm. 
Edward had then only two more weeks to live, 
two weeks which Northumberland filled with 
the military and naval preparations designed to 


cow the country into submission. One thing 
only he failed to do, but this one failure was to 
undo all that he had done : he failed to capture 
Mary. When, on July 6th, Edward breathed 
his last at Greenwich, Mary, warned we know 
not by whom, had already fled from her Hert- 
fordshire home into Norfolk, and was preparing 
to stand her ground there. 

It was Mary’s escape from the trap that had 
been set for her which ensured that, after all 
the care which had been expended upon it, the 
succession to the throne of England in July 
1553 Should be decided, not by the dead hand 
of Henry VIII, nor by the crafty one of 
Northumberland, but by the English nation. 
On July roth, 1553, Jane Grey was proclaimed 
queen in London : two days later Mary had 
herself proclaimed at Framlingham. ‘The 
country was asked to choose between them. 
Ten days sufficed the country in making its 
choice, and in showing that it would take more 
than the inky blots and rotten parchment 
bonds of Northumberland’s devising to upset 
the rightful succession to the Tudor throne. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“ WHAT THE SWEDE INTEND .. .” 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS : A HISTORY OF SWEDEN, 
1611-1632 : VOLUME I, 1611-1626. By 
Michael Roberts. 585 pp. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. 635.) 

There has been a tendency, both in this 
country and on the Continent, to regard the 
career of Gustavus Adolphus merely as an 
episode in the history of Germany. The Lion 
of the North emerges suddenly from a misty 
background ; demonstrates on the battlefield 
a high tactical skill and an even more impressive 
capacity as an innovator in the art and adminis- 
tration of warfare; and achieves a tragic 
apotheosis on the battlefield of Liitzen, having 
changed the course of European history in two 
years of intervention in the Thirty Years’ War. 

This is true enough so far as it goes ; but it 
does not go very far. Professor Roberts, in the 
first volume of a history of Sweden written on 
the grand scale, takes his standpoint in Stock- 
holm rather than in Munster or Osnabriick. 

““. . . Sweden’s brief career as a great 

military power [he writes] ended more than 

two hundred years ago : the martial glories 

of the seventeenth century were but a 

brilliant episode. No doubt it was an 

episode of high importance ; but it was 
out of line with the main course of Swedish 
history. The effect of these military 
triumphs upon the future of the country, 
great as it was, was less enduring than some 
other influences that have made less noise 
in the world ; and though Breitenfeld may 
have been a turning-point in the history of 

Germany, this book is designed to be a 

history of Sweden. The strength of Swedish 

Lutheranism, the survival of a free peasantry, 

the expansion of the country’s economic 

resources, the unrelaxing grip on the idea of 
liberty and the rule of law—these, when all 
is said and done, are the real stuff of 

Swedish history ; and in the long run the 

foundation of the gymnasia and the endow- 

ment of Uppsala University have probably 
meant more to Sweden than all the cap- 
tured standards of Tilly and Wallenstein.” 

Hence, this volume deals with Sweden’s 
struggle, first for survival and then for security, 
in the face of the external dangers from her 
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ancient enemies, Denmark and Poland, and 
the internal dangers arising from national 
bankruptcy, an administration which, in 1611, 
was inadequate for its tasks, and the insecurity 
of the ruling dynasty. There are long chapters 
on the influence of the Church ; on Sweden’s 
contribution to European arts and literature ; 
and on education, and constitutional develop- 
ment. Professor Roberts carries with easy 
grace a formidable cargo of learning, and a 
remarkably efficient apparatus critici; his 
handling, for instance, of disputed interpreta- 
tions of the significance of the Charter of 1612, 
is a masterpiece of shrewdness, economy, and 
common sense. He deals lucidly with the 
tangled politics of the Baltic ; and he shows a 
power of narrative which is in some danger of 
becoming extinct among modern historians. 

He ends his first volume in 1626, at a time 
when it seemed reasonably certain that Sweden 
would survive, and that the younger (and 
Protestant) line of Vasas would rule her. He 
possesses a profound European sense : 

**, . The stakes for which Gustav Adolf 

had been playing were high ; and the issue 

involved all Europe. The restoration of 

Sigismund of Poland to the Swedish throne 

would have meant the triumph of Catholicism 

in northern Europe. It might have meant 
the passing of the control of the Sound into 

Catholic hands ; the destruction of Dutch 

trade to the Baltic; and hence, perhaps, the 

subjection of the Netherlands to the Spanish 

Crown. And with the Netherlands once 

crushed the power of the Habsburg family 

alliance might have been restored to some- 
thing like its condition sixty or seventy 
years before, and Germany and France (the 

France of Marie de Medicis) might have 

seen the nightmare of Habsburg domination 

of Europe become a reality. . . .” 

Few English historians are also experts in 
modern European history ; and it is with a 
double pleasure, therefore, that one welcomes 
the first instalment of what is clearly a book 
of the greatest importance. Professor Roberts 
has written the only full account in English of 
Sweden’s “ Age of Greatness.” This achieve- 
ment is the more remarkable when it is noted 
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BOOK REVIEW—continued 


that his base was the Rhodes University, South 
Africa, some thousands of miles from his sources. 
He disclaims, in a modest preface, any pretensions 
to archival research ; his work has been based on 
materials already in print, in half-a-dozen languages. 
Halévy, in his History of the English People in the 
Nineteenth Century worked with the same type of 
source ; and Professor Roberts has done for 
seventeenth-century Sweden something comparable 
to what Halévy did for nineteenth-century Britain. 


G. H. L. LE May. 


“THE GOOD REGENT ” 


JAMES STEWART, EARL OF MORAY : A Political Study 
of the Reformation in Scotland. By Maurice Lee, 
Jr. 332 pp. (Columbia University Press.) (London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 25s. 

One of the most enticing speculations in Scottish 
history is what its development might have been had 
Lord James Stewart been born a legitimate, instead 
of an illegitimate, son of James V, succeeded to the 
crown instead of his sister Mary, and lived to, say, 
the age of his nephew the actual James VI. He was 
by far the ablest statesman of his ill-starred house ; 
and in nearly every way he differed strikingly from 
those Stewarts who preceded and followed him as 
rulers of Scotland. He was consistent, cautious, 
and continent. Further, he was singularly lacking in 
personal charm. The common people remembered 
him as “ the Good Regent,” partly for his sincere 
Protestantism, partly by contrast with the three 
Regents, Lennox, Mar, and Morton—two ineffectual 
and the third tyrannical—who succeeded him. But 
he has never been one of Scotland’s heroes. ‘“‘ He 
has suffered in the eyes of posterity,” says his 
biographer, “ more by association with Elizabeth’s 
crookedness than for his own iniquities.”” He has 
suffered too because he opposed and ultimately 
supplanted the Queen whose place as the romantic 
heroine of Scottish tradition has been secure for at 
least two centuries. And so it happens that Mr. Lee’s 
biography is the first full-length study of the Regent 
Moray to appear, and is not a Scotsman’s nor even 
an Englishman’s work but an American’s. 

It was worth waiting for. Mr. Lee preserves a 
detachment so rare as to be almost unique among 
commentators on his chosen period. He holds no 
brief for Queen Mary, John Knox, Bothwell, the 
Church of Rome, or the Church of Scotland. His 
sole purpose is to distinguish and display the part 
played by the man to whom, he says, “ more than 
to any other one man, was due the triumph of the 
Protestant, Anglophile party in Scotland.” Only 
Hume Brown has hitherto allowed Moray this weight 
in Scottish affairs. Mr. Lee has used printed sources 
only, but has digested them thoroughly ; and the 
solid documentation of his work and his objective 
calmness alike inspire confidence in his interpretation. 

One somehow thinks of Moray as dryly middle- 
aged throughout his career. In fact he made his mark 
young. At 27 he was one of the Scottish commis- 
sioners sent to France to arrange Mary’s marriage 
with the Dauphin. At 28 he was a key-man in the 





Congregation’s provisional government. He was 
not 30 when his sister landed in Scotland, and not 
more than 39 when he fell to Bothwellhaugh’s 
bullet. Few men have in so short a life done so 
much to fix their country’s destiny. 

Yet of Moray’s personality we know little except 
that his private life was decorous, his marriage 
happy, his courage unflinching, and his integrity such 
that the nation trusted him. The chaos that followed 
his death is the best proof of his political merits. 
It is as a political character that Mr. Lee views him. 
Two aims he steadily maintained throughout his 
public life, the establishment of the Reformed faith 
in Scotland and—its inevitable corollary and sup- 
port—friendship with England. Knox may be said 
to have inspired the first, and Lethington the 
second. Moray saw, as Lethington did not, that it 
was impossible to separate politics from religion, 
and he never divided his twin purpose nor deviated 
from it. Emphasizing this consistency, Mr. Lee 
shows how many of Moray’s most criticized actions 
it justifies or at worst explains, and makes it clear 
how impossible it was for him to continue in support 
of a Queen to whom, at the first, he gave the soundest 
advice, but whose aims were wholly opposed to his— 
the revival of Catholicism and subservience to 
France. To Mary, moreover, the securing of the 
English succession was a main object, to Moray 
only an incidental one ; but it was Moray’s policy 
which secured it in the end. It also, by removing 
the danger of a Catholic attack on England’s rear, 
ensured the survival of Protestantism in England, 
and hence in Europe. 

The book will not please Queen Mary’s partisans. 
Mr. Lee is not so hostile to her as Froude. He does 
not mention those damning documents cited by Hay 
Fleming in which, before she left France, she 
bequeathed her Scottish kingdom, in the event of 
her dying childless, to the French crown ; nor does 
he consider the evidence of her probable adultery 
with Bothwell. But he firmly believes her to have 
had foreknowledge of Darnley’s murder, certainly 
committed by Bothwell, and is sure that Moray, 
like others who wished her well such as Moretta 
and Du Croc, believed her guilty of it. This amply 
explains Moray’s ‘“‘ shocking severity”? to the 
Queen at Lochleven. 

It is hardly fair to Mr. Lee, however, to sum- 
marize his conclusions. Those who question them 
must read his book. Even his critics must admire the 
clarity with which his tale is told, his grasp of the 
political, religious, and economic issues of the time, 
his terse and telling sketches of Elizabeth, Chatel- 
hérault, Bothwell, and Lethington, and above all 
the clear, strong outline of Moray himself against 
the stormy background. No romantic, and keeping 
a strong rein on imagination, he has yet caught 
remarkably the authentic atmosphere. Occasional 
lapses into colloquialism, and small slips like 
“ Cassilis”’ for Cassillis and “ Tarnaway” for 
Darnaway matter little. The book not only does 
tardy justice to a notable Scottish statesman ; it is 
an illuminating study of the Reforming nobles as a 
political group, and a picture of the first years of the 
Reformation in Scotland which is neither a biography 
of Mary nor a eulogy of Knox. 


JAMES FERGUSSON. 


(Reviews continued on page 654) 
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News of Research: 


To the historian, if to no-one else, Africa is stil] 
* the Dark Continent.” Over great extents of time 
and territory, little is known ; on many subjects, 
little seems ever likely to be known. Few docu- 
mentary sources date from before the fifteenth 
century, and these are all uncertain of interpretation. 
Hanno the Carthaginian, for example, wrote a brief 
but vivid description of part of the West African 
coast—but which part ? Is his great mountain in 
the Fouta Djallon ? Sierra Leone ? Mount 
Cameroon ? In all these areas there is a tendency to 
claim the distinction ; yet students of navigation are 
inclined to doubt whether it would have been 
technically possible for Hanno to have got beyond 
the Moroccan coast. 


As yet, the archaeologist has hardly begun to fill 
the gap. Excavation in West Africa has been sporadic, 
often a case of salvage operations on engineering 
sites ; only since the appointment of Professor A. W. 
Lawrence to the University College of the Gold 
Coast is really systematic excavation being planned 
in British territory. French archaeologists have been 
more active, but even in their territory the tasks to 
be done are still formidable. Even where archaeo- 
logical evidence exists, interpretations may conflict 
with unusual violence ; for example, the discussion 
whether the sculptural school of Ife was the result 
of external influences can rarely be freed from its 
nationalist under-currents. Nor are the nationalist 
interpretations confined to Africans ; it rather seems 
as if the gravest error has been that of the European 
commentators who have denied the possibility of 
West Africa’s ever knowing a culture more highly 
developed than those revealed to Europe in the era 
of the slave-trade. 


African “ prehistory,” in the forest belt, ends with 
the Portuguese voyages of the fifteenth century ; 
but documentary evidence is slow to accumulate, 
and for long refers mainly to the coasts. But even 
the relatively “‘ orthodox ” field of European rela- 
tions with Africa does not yet possess a literature 
worthy of the interest of the subject. The dramatic 
but relatively straightforward story of European 
exploration has been made fairly familiar ;1 but the 
external slave-trade, so important in the historical 
memory of contemporary British West Africa, has 
still to receive adequate (and especially statistical) 
treatment, despite some valuable studies in the field. 
The internal slave-trade, inevitably, is even less 
well known. The four British territories all have 
general histories covering the period of colonial rule 
at least, but these are mostly the fruit of the leisure- 
labours of government servants, and have obvious 
limitations in critical technique, and in the scope and 
standpoint of their enquiries.? In every direction, 
specialist studies, the essential foundation for good 
** general history,” are deficient. 


Slowly this need is being filled, by workers in 
Europe and in Africa. Most of the studies that have 
appeared so far are in the relatively familiar fields 
of government policy—diplomacy, administration, 
politics, and trade. The archives of Europe are now 
gradually being supplemented by collections of 
documents assembled in Africa, where the Governors’ 
despatches can be collated with their local corre- 
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British West Africa 


spondence, and with the records of the Districts and 
Provinces. (These are of uneven value, depending 
largely on the administrative traditions of the differ- 
ent territories ; the influence of Lugard seems to 
have made the Nigerian archives a more fruitful 
source of information about indigenous society than, 
say, those of Sierra Leone.) Much more sparsely, 
private papers and commercial records are being 
collected ; but the former category is rarely well 
preserved, and the latter are not always made acces- 
sible. In general, documents in Africa are liable to 
suffer from climate, insects and mis-handling ; and 
up to the present, most monographs have been 
produeed in Europe.* 


The biggest gap of all, and one all too liable to be 
filled by nationalist “‘ myths,” is the history of the 
African peoples themselves. It is really only in the 
later nineteenth century, when European rule was 
expanding far into the interior, that the archives 
become of much use here. For the fifteenth to eigh- 
teenth centuries there are indications of varied value 
in the writings of Europeans at the coast and travellers 
in the interior, and for the savanna lands there are 
quite extensive Arabic sources dating from the later 
eighth century onwards; but most work must be done 
in unorthodox sources. The present limitations of 
archaeology have already been mentioned. Some- 
thing can be gained from comparative philology, or 
from precariously based deductions from analogies 
in social structure and institutions. But the chief 
source from which light is sought on these obscurities 
is oral tradition, preserved in tribal society for com- 
memorative, or sometimes for social or legal, 
purposes. 


Exaggerated hopes, of course, can easily be built 
on such material. In most areas it is only quite 
recently that attempts to record and interpret such 
memories have been made ; it is thus only for the 
relatively modern period—when other evidence is 
most likely to be discoverable—that they can have 
much precision. The time-scale, if not checked from 
external sources, is usually doubtful ; attempts to 
control it by reference to lists of successive rulers 
may be misleading, especially when the succession 
is not hereditary. Sometimes information may be 
given to outsiders only in distorted form, to preserve 
secrecy, or tribal prestige. Traditions of origin often 
refer only to the ruling groups ; the smaller peoples, 
who lack developed central political institutions, may 
also lack the historical consciousness to preserve 
traditions in coherent form. These limitations sound 
formidable to those who work on well-documented 
periods ; but there are important fields in which oral 
evidence must be sought for want of any other. The 
two main centres of work of this kind are the Institut 
Frangais d’Afrique Noire at Dakar, and the School of 
Oriental and African Studies in London. Else- 
where, individual scholars and government servants 
have made valuable contributions. Unfortunately, 
the teaching commitments of the British University 
Colleges in West Africa have so far prevented them 
from making the contribution they should.* 


J. D. HARGREAVES. 


* For Footnotes on Further Reading, see page 659. 
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REVIEWS—continued. 


STUART WALES 


STUDIES IN STUART WALES. By A.H. Dodd. 251 pp. 

(University of Wales Press, 15s.) 

The seventeenth century in Welsh history has for 
too long been something of a crevasse which has 
yawned uninvitingly between the fairly well charted 
rocks of the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, 
There has, of course, been convincing work on the 
Civil War in Wales and on Morgan Llwyd ; and Dr. 
Richards has been there to guide us with his 
fascinating accounts of the rise of Welsh Puritanism. 
For a comprehensive account, however, we have to 
wait for Professor Dodd, and this series of six studies 
enables the reader to guess something of the shape 
of things to come. It is clear that the old picture of 
the period as a sort of Arthurian cavern, in which the 
nation slumbered until summoned to action by 
Daniel Rowland and, subsequently, by Howel 
Harries, will no longer fit the facts. 

The first chapter which runs to some fifty pages 
is an admirable sketch of the social order. Here the 
author has been able to draw on the wealth of 
material which the great collections of family papers 
in the National Library have now provided for the 
historian, together with the work done by Mr. E. D. 
Jones in the Library’s Fournal on the Brogyntyn 
collection. One can imagine no better example of 
the art of History to show an intelligent sixth- 
form boy than this chapter. He will not, of course, 
see how good itis ; but he will at least see immediately 
that it is good, and he can be helped to discover a 
few of the reasons why it is so. One reader, at any 
rate, is particularly grateful for the glorious descrip- 
tion of a “‘ house-party ” in Penllyn by John Vaughan 
of Caer Gai, a description that immediately 
suggests Glanffrwd’s account of a day’s hunting in 
the parish of Llanwynno. The catalogue of the 
crimes and follies of mankind is not, after all, the 
sole substance of history. 

The second chapter, “‘ A Lost Capital,” is con- 
cerned with Ludlow, and expands and emphasizes 
the picture given in the first chapter. The Eliza- 
bethan policy was that Ludlow should be the vice- 
regal capital of the “‘ Dominion of Wales” ; and the 
failure of the Stuarts to maintain this policy, with 
the result that the Council of Wales began more and 
more to assume the aspect of a mere court of law— 
and a pettifogging one at that—is analysed with a 
surety of handling which makes fascinating reading. 
The consequence, had Richard Lloyd’s admirable 
scheme for the reorganization of the Council been 
adopted by Charles I, is, as Professor Dodd puts it, 
** an enticing theme for fancy to play upon.” More- 
over, the recent institution of a “‘ Council ”’ and a 
Secretary of State for Wales gives the scheme an 
actuality which is shared by the whole chapter, and 
illustrates the point, familiar to historians if less so 
to the layman, that historical themes have a knack 
of reappearing and that one can seldom be certain 
that “the last chapter” has really been written. 

The third chapter deals with the complicated 
relations of Wales and Ireland during the period. 
Apart from Dr. David Mathew’s work on the 
Elizabethan scene, this is largely fresh ground which 
is broken; and the carrying forward and development 
of this traditionally unfriendly relationship is ex- 
pounded with great clarity. A topic of great im- 
portance to British history as a whole is now at the 
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disposal of the general reader. The main factor was 
the long and not easily defensible Welsh coastline : 
when the Welch Fusileers won their first laurels at 
the Boyne Water, the problem was solved and an 
epoch was closed. It might, however, have been 
worth the author’s while to point out to his readers 
that, when the rebellion of ’48 threatened to resurrect 
the old problem, the Welsh reaction followed the 
traditional pattern. Sir Watkyn Wynne and his 
Ancient British Fencibles, who put down the revolt 
with such devastating vigour, were following in a 
very ancient tradition, and their cenotaph at Nant- 
y-Bele is, when considered in the framework of 
history, something more than a local monument. 

In the next chapter, which deals with the rule of 
the county committees after the Civil War, one is 
able to watch the pattern of local interests asserting 
itself in the new situation. It might, however, be 
argued that the standing of Rowland Hunt in 
Shropshire was a trifle less secure than Professor 
Dodd implies on page 130; and on page 135 some- 
thing has gone awry with his admirably clear prose, 
for it is difficult to see Radnorshire as in any way 
situated “‘ in the upper Severn valley.” There is also 
a small misprint which has crept in on page 158. 
In the last two chapters, “ The Dawn of Party 
Politics”” and ‘‘ The Glorious Revolution,” the 
theme of the first two chapters is resumed and 
applied. The important part played by the Welsh 
crown-lawyers under the last two Stuarts and the 
Welsh implications of the Popish Plot make these 
two chapters also.a solid contribution to a par- 
ticularly complicated section of English history. In 
conclusion, it may be said that here is a book which 
will command a prominent place in the library of any 
school in which History is taken seriously ; and not 
only in Wales but also in the Marches. 

T. CHARLES EDWARDS. 


WILLIAM Ill’s NAVY 


THE NAVY IN THE WAR OF WILLIAM III, 1689-1697. 
By — Ehrman. (Cambridge University Press. 
635. 

This is a vast book, over 700 pages long, rich in 
details of the administration of the Royal Navy during 
one of the most critical stages of its development. 
As Mr. Ehrman remarks in his introduction: “ At 
the accession of William III, England was one of 
the three leading sea powers ; at the accession of 
George I, she was the leading sea power without a 
rival or even a companion.” 

The period in which that change came about was 
marked by two wars between Britain and France, 
in the course of which the seal was set on British 
supremacy. Mr. Ehrman’s book covers the first of 
these; and it is astonishing to consider the events of 
this war in the light of its fruits and those of its 
successor. Inefficiency on the administrative side, 
and lack of understanding of the strategical use of 
sea power, combine to present a picture of inept 
confusion, in which it is difficult to see any plan or 
purpose, still less a result, om which the future 
British mastery of the seas was to be based. 

After an unsuccessful attempt by the English 
to interfere with a French landing in Ireland, an 
Anglo-Dutch fleet under Torrington was defeated 
by the French under Tourville off Beachy Head in 
1690 (the battle which the French call “‘ Bevéziers,” 
their name for Pevensey). Torrington refused to 
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commit his fleet fully on account of the numerical 
superiority of the French—77 ships of the line to 70. 
He did, however, allow the Dutch part of his fleet to 
become heavily engaged, and their losses were out 
of all proportion to those of the English—a circum- 
stance for which William’s English government 
elaborately apologized to his Dutch government, 
Torrington was removed from command, despite 
his plea that he was trying to husband his fleet until 
detached squadrons could reinforce him. In the 
course of his apologia, Torrington advanced the 
conception of “ the fleet in being,’ which meant in 
terms of the situation at the time that so long as the 
Anglo-Dutch fleet remained more or less intact the 
French would never risk an attempt at invading 
England—although, in fact, they had already landed 
an army in Ireland. Tourville, one of the best 
admirals France ever produced, was also surprisingly 
removed from his command. Torrington sardonically 
remarked that it seemed odd for Tourville to be 
dismissed for not destroying the English fleet, and 
for himself to be dismissed for not allowing it to be 
destroyed. 

The reason for Tourville’s failure to follow up his 
victory was not lack of judgment or energy, but the 
virtual collapse of French naval administration, 
which was unable to provide for the wants of the 
ships and their crews. In its state of ramshackle 
inefficiency, however, the French navy was only a 
little worse than the English. Nevertheless, the 
defeat at Beachy Head was followed in 1692 by 
Russell’s victory at La Hougue—a battle whose 
name lasted until Nelson’s time as a synonym for 
success at sea. But the English proved almost as 
incapable of exploiting this success as the French 
after Beachy Head. There was no properly organized 
landing on the French coast; and in 1693 the 400 
Allied merchantmen forming the Smyrna convoy 
were attacked off Cadiz by Tourville with the con- 
centrated French fleets from Brest and Toulon, and 
92 of them taken or sunk. Not only did neither side 
understand the strategical employment of a victorious 
fleet but, as Mr. Ehrman shows, neither was able to 
devise a satisfactory administrative system which 
could man, supply and finance a fleet. Navies had 
developed fast from the point of view of numbers, 
so that in some respects they had become the largest 
industries of their respective countries, and had far 
outgrown the capacity of any administrative machin- 
ery then in existence. The only concrete step to 
remedy the chaos in the English services which Mr. 
Ehrman has to chronicle is the founding of the Bank 
of England, largely for the purpose of putting some 
order into the finances of the 1689-97 war. What one 
would like to know is how, in the years that followed, 
the other difficulties were overcome, and with a 
sufficient degree of success to enable the Royal Navy 
(which became British in 1707, with the addition 
of Scotland’s three seaworthy ships) to play so 
decisive a part in the wars of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

DAVID WOODWARD. 


LOCKE IN FRANCE 


LOCKE’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, 1675-1679. Edited and 
introduced by John Lough. Ixvi + 309 pp. 
(Cambridge University Press. 40s.) 

Mr. Lough has followed principles opposite to 
those followed by Lord King in editing Locke’s 
travel-diaries and letters. Lord King selected the 
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juicier passages, transcribed them inaccurately and 
boiled them down. Mr. Lough has reproduced 
everything in full, except for certain systematic 
exclusions. Philosophical passages are omitted, but 
these have appeared, or will appear, in book-form ; 
while Locke’s notes on his reading—of extreme 
interest to the student of Locke—have been collected 
into an article which will be tucked away in an un- 
specified issue of The Library, which is a pity. 


To the amputated material that remains, Mr. 
Lough has added a useful introduction and elucida- 
tory foot-notes. As so often happens with Locke, 
one’s final feeling is disappointment. The journals 
are almost entirely impersonal, except for an 
occasional gleam of ironic humour (“‘in a litle chappel 
in their covent stands a plain, old chair where in 
[Pope Innocent the 6th] was infallible. I sat too a 
litle while in it to get that priviledg.’”’). Mr. Lough’s 
claim that from Locke’s journals we “ learn a great 
deal about the man” seems exaggerated, unless 
Locke really had no inner life at all. Locke was an 
empiricist not merely in his philosophic moments, 
but in his everyday life. He is a precisian ; every 
detail is observed and described. If he finds himself 
in a courtyard or building of unknown dimensions, 
he responds to the challenge and paces it out. Above 
all, he is interested in every sort of recipe, whether 
for pickling olives or for making a bullet fly straight. 
Numerous entries begin : “‘ Their manner of . . . is 
thus,” followed by a long and careful account of the 
process. His next great interests were the economic 


condition of France, the system of taxation and 
administration, and also the religious situation and 
the growing difficulties of the Huguenots. Here 
his remarkably accurate descriptions should be of 
considerable interest to historians. Another interest 
is the local geography which he described vividly; 
and he was fascinated by the artificial beauty of 
Versailles. He gives us several glimpses of the neat, 
composed figure of Louis XIV. Finally, Locke took 
a wearisome interest in the ratios between various 
coins, weights and measures. We learn nothing of 
his travelling companions, and almost nothing of his 
own moods and personal relations. The people he met 
are inn-keepers, local dignitaries, peasants, and a few 
English friends. Having published nothing when he 
went to France in 1675, he had no reputation and 
few contacts. 

That little gold-mine, the Lovelace Collection, is 
far from exhausted. Dr. von Leyden is going to 
publish philosophical material, and Mr. Maurice 
Cranston is writing a Life. In the meantime we have 
a scholarly version of Locke’s highly observant, 
practical and non-introspective journals. 

J. W. N. WATKINS. 
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A year ago the editors of this magazine put a 
question for their readers: When did it become 
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impossible for an educated man . . . to grasp the entire 
extent of European learning ? The answer would seem 
to be : on the death of Sir Christopher Wren. In his 
brief but admirable study, Mr. John Summerson 
does justice to his hero not only as a great architect 
but as the last of the polymaths, a man whose execu- 
tive abilities were balanced by the immense range of 
his intellectual interests. “As a boy, a prodigy . . . 
as a man, a miracle,’ Wren made important con- 
tributions to half a dozen branches of English art and 
science. Mr. Summerson’s concise biography is just 
such a workmanlike production as he might have 
himself approved. 
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The article by Miss Mitford in our August issue 
was extracted from Madame de Pompadour, to be 
published by Hamish Hamilton early next year. 
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NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


A KINGDOM AT STAKE, by S. T. Bindoff. The 
best general account of this period of Tudor history 
is contained in the opening chapters of A. F. Pollard’s 
volume on the years 1547 to 1603 in the Political 
History of England (1913). There is no good 
biography of Northumberland : the fullest study of 
Northumberland, by Dr. C. Sturge, remains un- 
published. Miss H. F. M. Prescott’s Spanish Tudor 
(1952) is the best life of Mary Tudor. Professor 
E. H. Harbison’s Rival Ambassadors at the Court of 
Queen Mary (1941) deals well with the politics and 
personalities of the time. 


JOHN LAW AND THE MISSISSIPPI SCHEME, by S. 
Pollard. The only complete edition of John Law’s 
works has been edited by Prof. Paul Harsin : 
“ Oeuvres Complétes de Fohn Law,” Paris, 1934, 
3 vols. Works making use of the latest researches 
include H. Montgomery Hyde : ohn Law, the 
History of an Honest Adventurer (Amsterdam, 1948), 
and Ernst Samhaber Der Magier des Kredits, 
(Munich, 1941, 2nd ed. 1943). Among the works of 
older French scholarship are M. Duhautchamps’ 
Histoire du Systéme des Finances . . . pendant les 
Années 1719 et 1720 (1739) and E. Levasseur’s 
Recherches Historiques sur le Systeme de Law (Paris, 
1854). A lively account, written in great haste 
during the height of the speculation, is Daniel 
Defoe’s The Chimaera or the French Way of Paying 
National Debts (London, 1720). The view of econo- 
mists range from the outright condemnation of Prof. 
Charles Rist, History of Monetary Theory (Eng. ed., 
London, Geo. Allen & Unwin, 1940) to the generous 
admiration of Prof. J. S. Nicholson, Essays on 
Monetary Problems (London, 1903, 6th ed.). A 
recent biography in fictional style by George Oudard 
has appeared in English (London, Jonathan Cape, 
1928), and good earlier biographies are by J. P. 
Wood (1824) and A. M. Wiston-Glyn (1907). A 
standard work in English on the Regency period is 
J. B. Perkins’ France under the Regency (London, 
1892). 


NEWS OF RESEARCH : BRITISH WEST AFRICA, by J. D. 
Hargreaves. 


This is a highly arbitrary selection of works in English. 
So far as the distinction can be maintained, they relate only to 
British West Africa. 

1. Exploration. See the authors represented in Howard 
and Plumb, West African Explorers ; also Plumb, The Niger 
Quest, “‘ History Today,” April 1952. 

2. Histories of Individual Territories. J. M. Gray, History 
of the Gambia (the smallest colony has the best history). J. W. E. 
Ward, History of the Gold Coast. A. C. Burns, History of Nigeria. 
On Sierra Leone there is at present nothing better than some 
dull annals by J. J. Crooks, but C. H. Fyfe, formerly Govern- 
ment archivist at Freetown, i is writing a history of the Colony. 

3. Selected Monographs. J. W. Blake, European Beginnings 
in West Africa, 1454-1578. Eveline Martin, The British West 
African Settlements, 1750-1821. There is, unexpectedly, an 
excellent account of the founding of Sierra Leone Colony in 
R. Kuckzynski, Demographic Survey of the British Colonial 
Empire, Vol. I. There are few good African biographies, even 
of Europeans ; but Margery Perham, author of the well-known 
Native Administration in Nigeria, is preparing a life of Lord 
Lugard. There are studies of the Legislative Councils of the 
Gold Coast, by Martin Wight, and of Nigeria, by Joan Wheare. 
On the period of expansion, an American, Crook, has 
written British Enterprise in Nigeria. The first ‘considerable 
history by a west African author should soon be published— 
a study of trade and politics in the Niger delta in the middle 
nineteenth century, by Dr. Kenneth Dike, Nigerian archivist. 

On the problems of documentation, see Freda Wolfson on 
Historical Records in the Gold Coast, Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research, Nov. 19§1. 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


September-October, 1848 
THE DEMOCRATIC STRUGGLE IN SWITZERLAND 


During the eighteenth century the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, which was a league of sovereign states, had been 
friendly to France, but the support given to the 
Bourbons at the time of the French Revolution 
brought about the direct intervention of the French 
in Swiss affairs. After Bonaparte’s campaigns in 
Italy in 1796-7, the Helvetic Republic was created, 
which abolished the ancient feudal system and intro- 
duced many liberal reforms. Civil strife broke out, 
however, and in 1803 Napoleon abolished the 
Helvetic Republic and restored the Cantonal system. 
This restoration caused much discontent, especially 
since it involved the renewal of trade barriers between 
the Cantons. After Napoleon’s defeat in 1815, 
reactionary policies were adopted in several of them, 
and until 1829 the influence of Metternich and the 
Holy Alliance remained all-powerful. . 

During the period known as “ The Regeneration,” 
between 1829 and 1841, the democratic movement 
in Switzerland steadily advanced. A new radical 
party was formed, and several of the Cantons 
amended their constitutions on a liberal basis. But 
the Radicals sought also to “‘ regenerate ’’ the Con- 
federation itself, and this resulted in a division be- 
tween the reformed governments and those which 
resisted the liberal movement. Rival Leagues were 
organized, and Switzerland was threatened with a 
ruinous division. A crisis arose when this was 
extended to matters of religion. The League of the 
seven liberal Cantons desired to bring the Catholic 
Church more under their own control by requiring 
that all episcopal appointments should be subject to 
the assent of the Swiss Authorities. On the refusal 
of the Pope to accept this, the Radical leaders pro- 
ceeded to close down convents and to demand that 
the Diet of the Confederation should also suppréss 
the Jesuit Order. Meanwhile, the Catholics began 
to take counter measures, and organized a separate 
Union, named the Sonderbund. They appealed 
to Austria and France for help, but before foreign 
intervention could make itself felt, the army of the 
Sonderbund had been overthrown at Fribourg and 
Lucerne. 

The triumph of the Radicals now made possible 
the launching of a new Federal Constitution ; 
accepted in September 1848, it marked a new 
departure in democratic government. The import- 
ance of the Cantons in Swiss national life was fully 
recognized, and authority over all matters not 
specifically conferred on the central Federal Authority 
remained with the twenty-two “‘ sovereign cantons.” 
Individual rights, freedom of the press and of 
association, freedom of worship and a single citizen- 
ship were federally guaranteed. Though closely 
modelled upon the American Constitution, the Swiss 
adopted two important innovations—the popular 
Referendum by which the people as a whole have the 
right to give a vote on any law passed by the legis- 
lative body, and the provision that the Constitutions, 
whether central or cantonal, must allow for any 
amendments “‘ when the majority of citizens demand 
it.” This right—‘‘ The Initiative ’—ensures that 
on the petition of fifty thousand citizens, any change 
proposed by the Assembly must be submitted 13 
popular referendum. 
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